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AN EXPOSITION OF THE OUT-OF-DOORS 
By HON. DAVID R. FRANCIS 


PRESIDENT OF THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION 


HE Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
offers a rare opportunity for the 
devotees of outdoor sports to learn all 
that the world of to-day can teach them 
as to the best ways, means and opportu- 
nities for enjoying their favorite pas- 
times. They will find here the complet- 
est and most comprehensive museum of 
specimens, models and samples that has 
ever been created for their edification. 
Germany, France, Belgium, Great 
Britain, Canada and other foreign gov- 
ernments have installed immense displays 
of improved sporting arms, fishing 
tackle, portable boats, tents and other 
sporting apparatus. The United States 
and many individual States have large 
and most interesting displays from their 
fish and game preserves. 


The veteran hunter or angler can 
spend a summer with pleasure and profit 
in studying the indoor and outside exhib- 
its of the Fish, Game and Forestry De- 
partment; watching the live beaver in 
their ponds, the numberless varieties of 
food and game fish in the aquaria, the 
live water-fowl and other game birds or 
animals shown in the various outdoor 
exhibits. 

A single foreign country has 300 ex- 
hibitors in this department, and there 
are 9,000 separate items in the exhibits 
from another foreign country. The true 
sportsman cannot fail to find here a rich 
mine of valuable suggestions and new in- 
ventions that will greatly increase the 
pleasure and success of his future out- 
ings. 











FISH AND GAME AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 


By DR. TARLETON H. BEAN 


COMMISSIONER OF FISH AND GAME, 


HE Department of Fish and Game 

of the World’s Fair at St. Louis in- 
cludes exhibits covering nearly five acres 
of space. This is the largest collection 
illustrating hunting and fishing that has 
ever been shown at a universal exposi- 
tion. 

The exhibitors are located chiefly in 
the Forestry, Fish and Game Palace, but 
one of the largest state exhibits—that of 
Missouri—is on outside space, west of 
the building. 

The Missouri game exhibit contains 
its well - known species of animals, 
aquatic as well as terrestrial. A small 
hunting and fishing lodge forms a por- 
tion of the exhibit, and this is supplied 
with trophies, libraries and equipment of 
various kinds. An artificial lake about 
200 feet long and 50 feet wide is sur- 
rounded by enclosures for water birds, 

Adjoining this exhibit on the south is 
the rifle-testing range, at which experts 
show the good qualities of the .22-caliber 
target rifle. 

The collection of arms and other 
equipment is very large and valuable. 
A great series showing the historical de- 
velopment of the modern breech-loading 
gun covers a space of 2,500 square feet. 
Of the foreign countries, Great Britain 
has fine guns from ten or more of its 
chief gun makers. France has a collec- 
tion equally large. Belgium has upward 
of twenty exhibitors, and Egypt has the 
native weapons of warfare and the chase. 

Taxidermy and taxidermists’ material 
are shown very fully and in great variety 
by Canada, Ceylon, Costa Rica, Brazil, 
Egypt, Great Britain, Germany, Japan, 
New Zealand, and Mexico, and by the 
States of California, Colorado, Minne- 
sota, Montana, Missouri, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, Oregon, New 
York, Virginia, New Jersey, Wisconsin, 
Rhode Island, and Pennsylvania. 
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Oregon has an interesting feature in 
its living Mongolian pheasants, the male 
birds being especially attractive and now 
practically unafraid of visitors. There 
is one very large exhibit of furs, mount- 
ed and unmounted rugs, skins, game 
trophies, animal traps, ete., with a front- 
age of eighty feet and a depth of twenty 
feet. There are also the flashlight pic- 
tures of wild deer by Hon. Geo. Shiras 
3d, animal paintings by Alexander Pope, 
specimens under convex glass by H. L. 
Rand, the butterfly mounts by Riker, the 
splendid collection of Indian relies of 
Chris. Miller, and the excellent boat ex- 
hibits. 

Pennsylvania has a little waterfall 
running through a canal into a great 
pool which contains big fish.; it has also 
thirty-five aquaria for live food and game 
fishes. Missouri has numerous tanks ar- 
ranged in a sort of grotto. Minnesota 
has another grotto, with fifteen large 
tanks arranged on the sides for its game 
fishes. 

The State of Washington has been 
hatching steel-head trout eggs and this 
State, as well as Oregon, shows its im- 
portant commercial fishes in preserva- 
tives. 

The Alaska Packers’ Association op- 
erates a large waterfall, the sound of 
which always attracts crowds of visitors, 
this exhibit being intended to illustrate 
the Alaskan salmon, together with the 
methods, apparatus and products of the 
salmon fishery. 

New Zealand shows some of the re- 
sults of the acclimatization of valuable 
game animals in a new country. It has 
a splendid collection of the heads of the 
red deer, taken over from Scotland, be- 
sides enormous skins of the brown trout 
of Europe and the rainbow trout of Cal- 
ifornia, both of which were most suc- 
cessfully introduced. 




















WATCHING THE FISH IN THE GOVERNMENT BUILDING 


Many valuable exhibits of fishing 
equipment of all kinds, such as native 
appliances, modern netting, fishery rig- 
ged boats, artificial flies, reels and other 
tackle, are found in the building. 

New Jersey has provided an attractive 
feature in the form of a deep central 
pool, forty feet in diameter, in which 


will be displayed the principal food and 
game fishes of its own coast. 

Canada has two families of beaver, 
which will be shown in a large pool un- 
der conditions imitating nature as close- 
ly as possible. 

Of all the great expositions, this one 
comes closest to nature. 

















* * Here a woman from the dry Southwest cooks her tortillas 














OUTDOOR FEATURES OF THE FAIR 


The Louisiana Purchase Exposition, as Seen Through the Eyes of a 
Sportsman 


VERY great exposition has had its 

predominant characteristic that made 
it different from all others, and the Lou- 
isiana Purchase Exposition of St. Louis 
is no exception. It has preserved the 
spirit of the great Father of Waters, the 
freedom, the joy and quiet of the open 
air. Placed in the heart of what was 
once a magnificent forest in the world’s 
greatest valley, its natural beauty and 
charm added to and beautified by the 
hands of men for nearly fifty years, this 
modern spectacle has an atmosphere, an 
individuality that will be remembered as 
long as history records the triumph of 
great achievements. 




















* * q beauty-note full of cheer 


The men who have made the expo- 
sition are men great in their chosen field. 
They have labored faithfully to produce 
a result. Every natural adventage has 
been carefully treasured. Every tree, 
every rolling reach of sward has been 
preserved. ‘The cunning art of the land- 
scape architect has ali but concealed the 
hand of man, and it is only here and 
there that a trace of the artificial is to 
be found. No building has been allowed 
to crowd its neighbor. Broad avenues 
separate one feature from another. The 
sun and sky and clouds enter the picture 
at every point. The people, too, partake 
of the same care-free, earth-loving feel- 
ing. They spend hours in the open air 
where they spend minutes indoors. The 
sculptors have united under the same 
spirit, and virile and beautiful statues, 
breathing the very love of nature and 
life, smile from every vantage-point. The 
music stands are all in the open; open 
waterways lead in every direction; and 
the crowning architectural triumph of 
the entire exposition, the stately Festival 
Hall, from its lofty and spacious resting- 
place invites throngs, unpacked, un- 
crowded, who might be strollers in an 
actual out-of-doors. 

It is as an outdoor spectacle that this 
fair will live. The buildings are filled 
with rare products of untold value; the 
wealth of the Orient, the art of the Occi- 
dent vie in attractiveness. The wonders 
of the world stand side by side along 
aisles that grow richer and richer as the 
visitor advances. But the American is 
growing blasé. He is a much-traveled 
man. Expositions have been frequent. 
He does not care to pore over acres of 
exhibits the like of which he has seen be- 
fore. It is the new feature that attracts 
him—the return to nature, so splendidly 
suggested in the weaving of tree and 
staff, the blending of space and column, 
the confident bearing of art upon nature 
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in the whole treatment of the decorative There is an amazing aggregation of 
scheme. open-air statuary at the fair, many of the 


The next exposition will be more of a pieces being of surpassing beauty. The 
nature show than this. Trees, sunshine beautiful “Spirit of the Open Air” 

















* * sturdy, ill-appreciated soul who won and held the Middle West 


and air will be dominant features. The dominates these typically, yet is only one 
fair of the future will continue the edu- of many remarkable pieces. Hid away 
cation of the American people in light in the most obscure corner of the 
and space, in the beauty and the benefi- grounds, there is one little piece by an 
cence of the out-of-doors. unknown French artist, a statue in soft 
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* * many of the pieces being of surpassing 
beauty 


gray stone—not the universal material 
of staff—a small piece, the figure being 
but about six feet in height. No one 
seems to find this little gem in its hid- 
ing place over towards the French build- 
ing, yet it is one of the most beautiful 
things on the ground, and shows well 
enough the distance to which the big ex- 
position is removed from a merely com- 
mercial handling. “Poesie” is the title 
graven on the pedestal. Against the 
clear blue of the sky it is a beauty-note 
full of cheer. 

Of sculptured captains of adventur- 
ings there are many—the heroes who 
found and held the early American em- 
pire. There is George Rogers Clark, 
that sturdy, ill-appreciated soul who won 
and held the Middle West for a people 
later to prove ungrateful. There are 
many others, great frontiersmen, explor- 
ers, and soldiers. One group, known as 
“The Advance of Civilization,” is even 


STREAM 


more significant than if it specified some 
historic character by name. There is 
the padre, the priest, the Good Father of 
the early frontier, that strange zealot- 
adventurer, intrepid, unselfish, blindly 
self-sacrificing, who had so much to do 
with the conquering of the wilderness. 
Priest and soldier are figures which arise 
together upon the dim horizon of his- 
tory. They have gone across the world 
together. 

Another piece which has attracted 
much popular approval is Borglum’s 
“Cowboy at Rest,” one of the most popu- 
lar if not one of the most accurate of 
the many sculptures. While one cannot 
approve of all the detail of this group of 
the cowboy and his horse, there is an in- 
definable air of sympathy and appeal in 
the piece. This arises in part from its 
singularly fortunate situation, which may 
have been matter of accident, but could 
not have been better. The cowboy lying 

















BORGLUM’S “COWBOY AT REST” 
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at full length beside his horse, chin in 
hand, gazes out vaguely across a wide ex- 
panse in whose background rises the beau- 
tiful Festival Hall. At the edge of his 
view he sees no mottled herd of cattle 
of to-day, nor the rolling figures of old 
Coronado’s “cows of deformed aspect,” 
the cattle of the plains in an earlier day. 
It is as though, indeed, some cowboy, in 
revery, chin in hand and gazing into the 
distance, saw arise before him the fairy 
spectacle of an enchanted palace. 

Less of significance, but more of ac- 
tion, is found in Mr. Remington’s group 


Indian out of doors. The tribal repre- 
sentation, from Arizona to the northern 
Plains Indians has been made a good 
one by the national government, and 
these people have been put at their ease 
by an environment practically identical 
with that which they left at home. The 
typical tribal dwellings are shown, and 
the native arts and customs may be wit- 
nessed in full practice, from blanket 
weaving to pottery firing. Here a wom- 
an from the dry Southwest cooks her 
tortillas as though the sun of Arizona 
or New Mexico were above her; yonder 

















* * The typical tribal dwellings are shown 


of four cowboys engaged in what is pop- 
ularly supposed to be perpetual pastime 
among that breed. One does not always 
find one’s self in sympathy with Mr. 
Remington’s ideas of Western life, but 
one cannot deny the rollicking good hu- 
mor and infectious action of this group. 
The men and the horses seem to laugh in 
unison, and as one looks one finds him- 
self smiling and walking a bit more en- 
ergetically himself. 

One of the adjuncts of the modern 
exposition, artistic or industrial, is that 
somewhat over-worked feature, the Amer- 
ican Indian. The Indian is at St. Louis, 
but he is a different Indian. He is the 


a Northern woman dries meat as though 
the buffalo days were back again. One 
must confess that the ordinary exhibit of 
Indians seems an unsatisfactory, humil- 
lating and degrading thing. One does 
not get this feeling in the present in- 
stance. From the fat Pawnees to the 
dog-eating Igorrotes from the Philip- 
pines, there seems an atmosphere of good 
humor and content. This part of the 
exposition is very self-respecting, and 
about as different from that of the ordi- 
nary “sportsmen’s show” as anything 
well could be—which is the highest 
praise possible. The opportunity afford- 
ed for an actual knowledge of the Amer- 
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ican tribal peoples is better than has yet distinguishing mark. It ought to have 
been offered to the public. a flag or some such designating feature. 
The exhibits of birds The display of English and French 
and animals is but fairly sporting pieces is a good one. The 
complete. The big tly- great American manufactures of 
ing-house in which the arms, ammunition 
birds of the Smithsonian and sporting gear 
Institution find them- are also handsomely 
selves so comfortably in- represented, and are 
stalled is one of the fea- a credit to American 
tures in this line. enterprise. 
The structure is Summing up, one 
made in two sections, may say that the St. 
one for the game Louis exposition, 
birds, another more sharing as it does 
especially for the some of the inevit- 
fowl and sea_ birds. able features of un- 
The government has dertakings of this 
also a separate build- kind, none the less 
ing for the fish dis- offers a distinct and 
play. under charge of gratifying surprise to 
the U. S. Fish Com- the average patron. 
mission. ‘There is a The feeling of spa- 
gratifving — surprise ciousness, of open- 
here also. The aqua- ness, freedom and 
ria in most  sports- wild beauty cannot 
men’s shows. and in be escaped by even 
most great exposi- the most casual ob- 
tions, have in the server. Little could 
past been pitiful and be done with the flat 
pathetie things, made surfaces of the 
up mostly of gro- World’s Fair at Chi- 
tesque attempts at cago in 1893, but the 
decoration, consisting rolling slopes of the 
mainly of a few leaky great city park given 
tanks filled with over to the managers 
semi - opaque water of the St. Louis ex- 
occupied by fungus- position offer a vari- 
ridden fishes. The ety and beauty of landscape 
government installa- not hitherto attained by any 
tion here is no doubt world’s fair in America. It is 
the best ever made in the indeed an alluring representa- 
country. The fish are still tion of the beauties, the won- 
healthy and the exhibit ders and the lessons of the out- 
commendable in all re- door world. So to the lover of 
gards. the out-of-doors the 
The building hous- Louisiana Purchase 
ing the Forestry, Exposition is the first 
Fish and Game Dis- really great World’s 
play, under the Fair. He will not 
charge of Commis- begrudge a few days 
sioner Tarleton H. less of woods loafing 
Bean, is one of no for the pleasure and 
special attractions, profit he will derive 


























There seems an atmosphere of good : . ; 
and moreover lacks a humor and content from seeing it. 
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UNCLE DAVID AT THE EXPOSITION 


By HISSELF 


SANTE Loots 1N Missury U. 8. A. 
July ate. 
Dere FELDE AND STREME: 

Fur those of the grate public who have 
dun mist me and more of my writin the 
las Munth or so, I will say that yore 
Unkel David has bin sum Side tracked, 
and until recent has not knew his own 
poast Offis Adress. 

A bout a month ago, by the clock, 
altho it seems like nie on to a year to 
me, I was Rekwested by Felde an Streme 
to go to Sante Loois an git a Full Re- 
poart on the Spoartin Feachers ov the 
Fare. I wus willin fer (2) Reesuns. I 
felt the nead of a higher kulchure than 
me an the ole woman an the mewel cud 
git on San Marcus rantch. Soe we all 
Three resolved tc go to the Fare at Sante 
Lois Missury, which is about nine thou- 
sand miles away from San marcus rantch 
as nye as 1 can figger it Now. 

We aloud to go on the railroad kyars, 
but they wus unforseen circumstances 
over whitch I didnt hav no deseent con- 
trole. Last year when I wus in Noo 
yorke, 1 wus induced by a friend to bec 
on a horse rase. The horse which I bet 
on is still runnin an we hope to heer 
his place in that there rase some time 
this seeson. But meen time, several oth- 
ers havin finished in front of him aready, 
I dun lost the money which I might have 
used to go to the Sitty whitch Dave Fran- 
cis has made famus. 

P. 8. You may think that along of 
us too havin the same name, which is 
David, that we are the same peepel. But 
noe your Unkel David is not sutch. 
Neather is Dave Francis. 

Soe it was a eesy Guess that if me an 
the ole woman an the mewel broak off 
any culchure we Had to do it on Foot. 
Soe about 30 or 50 days ago, we started 
Oaverland, not usin no railroad kyars, 
from San Marcus to the Show. I had 
done sole my cotton an had put under 
the buggy seet the sum of 60-ate $ whitch 
we all allowed was enuff to take all 3 


of us to the fare an see every thing 
which ought to be saw at leest. So Sar 
Ann an me was rite comfurtible. 

P. S. When I say Sar Ann, I may 
mean my Ole woman, er the mewel. 
They is both named Sar Ann, and have 
sertain points of resemblance, so that 
some Times I git themm mixed myself 
in my own mine. Endurin the time we 
was on the road to the fare, I mostly 
mean the mewel. Atter we done got to 
the Fare, I mostly meen the Ole Woman. 

As long as we was in Texus an Ar- 
kansaw, an in moast parts of Missury, 
we shacked along right comfurtible, and 
sum days did as much as ten mile. One 
day we did 31 mile, but the sheriff never 
ketched us at all, ah noe. With the ade 
of a occasunal smoak house an corn feeld, 
we got along right comfurtible, an when 
we struck the fare we had 60-fore dollars 
left, an Sar Ann was fatter than when 
she left the San Marcus rantch—I mean 
the mewel. 

3.25 pm Furst Day.—At this writin 
your unkel David is here to state that 
culchur cums high at Sante Loois these 
days. Shud my name no longer appeer 
in these columns, there wont be no nead 
to send out any detective to find out what 
becum of yore unkel David. Its a cinch. 
He never did git enuff to ete so as he cud 
travel back home. 

If I wus asked what a square meel 
(1 [] meel) cost in Dave Francises 
show, I shud be Obliged to refer the 
queshun to the Puzzle department. I 
don’t no, for I hav not saw a [ | meel 
yet. Me an the ole woman etes occa- 
shunal, but Sar Ann, she don’t ete. I 
mean the mewel. She is just awaitin. 

If a mule cud eat what they call a Hott 
Dogg, which is a kind of saussage you get 
on what is nown as the Pike, it would 
not be so Bad, fer you ken get several 
Hot Doggs fur six bits. Ever thing else 
is fore dollars to set and look at it fur a 
little while. 

The only thing that is five sents is 
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Bere. Here is where you git yore high- 
er culchur. You ought to go to Sante 
Loois just to see how little Bere they can 
put in the largest glass in the sitty for 
five sents. They make it out of sope, and 
it lathers up mighty free. It is a dis- 
grais, but after several remonstrances, | 
hav conclooded not to argu the matter no 
further, tho I don’t see how Dave Fran- 
cis ken run fur governer in Sante Loois 
if this thing holds out on the present 
basus fer five sents. 

A room in a hotel, a plane room of 
Aboutt the size of the Interior of judge 
Slocum’s Smoak House, costs sevin dol- 
lers per each. That wud be fore-teen 
dollars for me an the ole woman to stand 
up for one night. It wud not include the 
mewel. That would make it 20-one §. 
You can figger fer Yourself how long 
60-ate $ would last on that basus, even 
if none of us done et at all, and me with 
the Eten Habbit firmly fixed from my 
Earliest Uth. 

| went to the Chearful Endevver Ho- 
tel. That is right, that name is shore 
right. The hole outfit is simply a Chear- 
ful endevver to git all yore money away 
from you before you hav time to Back 
Out. They didn’t do mee, but that 
wasn’t There Fault, for they shore En- 
devvered. They are good chearfull En- 
devverers all rite. But how long wood a 
part of 60-ate $ last in that game for 3 
Persons? You tell mee. 

When we cum to the Pike, we dun 
hitch the mewel, and to be reel thurugh 
bred we dun took a ride on the Seenic 
Rale Road. Sar Ann an me—I meen 
the ole woman—is some afflicted with 
roomatiz. The jerks in this Seenic rale 
rode gave Her a Krick in the Back. We 
went over to the hospital to git this treet- 
ed by a dockter. He said he would treet 
it for a Hundred Dollers, but offered to 
compromise on the mewel if I would give 
him the mewel, butt oh noe! We all 3 de- 
cided not to git the Ole Woman treated. 
Soe We went and started round the See- 
nic Ralerode the other Way, an in that 
way the crick came out all rite. 

There is a other Rale rode in the fare 
whitch is called the Intrymeurel. It 
has nothing to do with a mewel. Taint 
so good. It don’t begin no where an it 
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dont git no where. It cost me an the 
ole woman 10 sents per each to ride on 
this rale rode, and just as we got started 
they ‘put us, Off. We walked a few 
blocks an pade agin to git into them kyars 
an rode about a Hour, an the longer we 
rode the further we got away from where 
we wanted to git Att. There was fourty 
sents that was lost rite there, an’ lost 
perminent. 

They have a wild West show at Sante 
Loois fare, an to any one which, like 
yore Unkel David, knows the Reel Thing, 
this Wile West seemed like a Innicent 
Bluff. I found among the prominent 
Wile West artists a feller by name of 
Bud Wescott that was run out of the San 
Marcus deestrict because he cudent ride 
a blind rockin horse tide in a fambly 
carrege. Says | to him, Bud, Whut are 
you doin Here? and says he to me, 
“Unkel David, for Gawd’s sake, don’t 
give it away! They think I’m bad.” 
Says I to him, Bud, them words is true. 
You certainly are bad. 

They are forin Peeple at the fare, from 
Greasers to Chineses. I didn’t pay noth- 
in to see the Greasers, fur 1 dun no them 
a ready. But we went to the Chinese 
Padoga to get a cup of Tee. It was 25 
sents per each for me and Sar Ann. 
50 sents was lost here perminent. There 
was a chinese lady here that plade the 
pianer and sung in the “Good Ole Sum- 
mer time.” P.S. What is the use goin 
to China to learn there Kustoms? 

The ole woman an me went against 
what is nown as the Feris Wheel. You 
git in a kyar and there is a rale to keep 
you frum jumpin out, so you have no 
hope. 50 sents went up in the are rite 
here for the ole woman an me, an I had 
to rassel with the old woman all the way 
round the wheel, she allowin she wanted 
to get out and go home rite away. 

They are a grate many stone statues of 
foaks on the grouns at Sante Loois. One 
of these is George Rogers Clark, which 
is showed with his hand over his eyes a 
lookin down the road at a row of Nood 
Fairys a standinn on there pedistils. 

P. S. I don’t blaim him. 

There was more Fairys in the Festi- 
vul Hall, where there is a big spring and 
stone ladies holding juggs. They are Ezy 
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to Look Att. But the ole woman wood 
not allow your unkel David to linger. 
Ah noe, nothin wood do fur her but a 
ride in a Wheled Chare. 60 sents was 
lost rite there beyond recovery. I hatter 
walk, and when the Ole Woman got out 
of the chare, she was so durned Proud 
she wouldn’t speek to me for about a 
Hour. 

There is a big clock in the fare with 
hands about 30 feat long. It runs some- 
times when a man gits inside of it an 
poaks it up. When you see that big a 


STREAM 


cut short, so I kannot Repoart on partic- 
ulars as to that furrin tribe. I am tole 
they are a part of most Worlds Fares. 

The Sante Loois fare is watched over 
by a set of town marshalls in uniform, 
which is called the Jefferson Gards. 
This bein the gratefull tribute of sante 
Loois to the principuls of Jeffersonian 
Demmocracy. There is a mista-ik some 
where. I asked one of them Jefferson 
gards if he would take a drink with me, 
and he declined scornful. Says I to him, 
you are rongly naimed. 
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clock pointing at haf past six, you kaint 
Help Feelin its gettin Awful Lait. 

The old woman wanted me to go into 
the aggricultchural building. But ah 
noe sez I, I git all the aggricultchur I 
wants at hoame, an don’t have to go to 
Sante Loois to learn how to hoe cotton. 
says I to the ole woman, let us not go 
into the aggricultchural buildin, but let 
us go out and see more of them upliftin 
Wurks of Artt it bein we have cum here 
fur cultchur. 

P. S. We went into the agricult- 
chural buildin. The ole woman is rite 
cru-le to me some times. I saw nothin 
of Interest there. 

On the Pike they are villages of all 
kinds of people, as I have dun said. One 
I took to be the village of the hootchy 
coochy Tribe but my tribel Studies was 


2nd Day. At this ritin it is fore 30 
ir, the evenin of our second day at the 
fare. We have now got 1 $ an 20-ate 
sents left for the 3 of us, and we are 
far, far from Hoam. Shall we starve 
gradual, or do something desperate with 
the remainin one-20-ate? Let me think! 

Ah, at this feevered moment in pur- 
suit of higher cultchur how I wood like 
to look on a picture of yore unkel David 
surrounding a plane or garden kok tale. 
Let me think! 


Ate-30 a.m. third day. Lived with 
the Igorrotes last nite. Hott Dogg fer 
brekfust. Cash on hand at date 1 $ 13 
sents. This fare is a faleure. 

One of the distinguished Publishers 
hear is Bill Crawford of the Washitaw 


Figle, That put up one $ and forety- 
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sents for Stock when the fare Needed the 
Money. Bill says he was promised Ad- 
vertisin but didn’t git no advertisin. 
Now he is soar and says he is agoin to 
kill the fare. His situation is simerlar 
to a lot of Other Fellers. Bill, says I 
to him, the trouble with you is you Ain’t 
Gaim, and Never Wus. 

Dave Francis and me—ah my Koun- 
trymen, there was a pare to draw to! 
we was talkin together today, he awalkin 
along with me arm in arm, while I was 
huntin fur my mewel Sar Ann, which 
along with not eatin was growd so thin 
I passed her two or three Times without 
secin Her. “Unkel David,” says he to me, 
“this man Shaw which is secretary of the 
treasury at Washington, is a man that 
can’t take no sort of a joak. We give 
him a morgage on our show for 2 million 
dollars er soe, and blame me if he ain’t 
out here with a man on the box a watchin 
the gate reseats! Unkel David,’ said 
Dave Francis to me, “Mr. Shaw is a 
standin between the fare and you Jour- 
nalists of america. How kin I give you 
any advertisin, when he can’t take a joak 
bout a morgage no better than He Does?’’ 

P. S. We then went into a Komittee 
of the Whole, and I vilate no confidence 
when I say that the question at this 
writin may be considered as settled. I 
will Morgage my mewel rather than see 
the Show get into any Trubbel. 

They have a way of blowin out the 
lites at the fare at ten 30 at nite. After 
that hour Dave Francis and a number of 
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forrin dignitaries sets down to the reel 
bissness of the day. 

P. 8S. I dont know what the limit is. 

9 15 a.m. foreth day. Lived with the 
Igyrrotes some more. Hott Dogg fer 
dinner. Cash on hand ate teen sents. 
Where wood I be in a hotel now? Ah, 
Ekko, answer unkel David That! Where 
wud 1 be if the three members of our 
fambly was livin at the inside In? Ah 
no, better live inside out with the Igyr- 
rotes an have somthin left to see the 
Show. I am just beginnin to learn the 
gaim. 

2.06 p.m. foerth day. Wave learned 
it some more. Totle distance from Sante 
Loois to san Marcus ranch 985 miles. 
Butt 1 don’t care. Found settin behind 
a oil paintin in the French buildin a bot- 
tle of ate year old burbon left there by 
axident by the frentch Ambassador. This 
is pronounced by Dave Francis and other 
judges to be a excellent exhibit. Have 
had 12 drinks, an the ole Woman several 


too. So no more at Present from 
Yours trooly, 
UNKEL Davin. 
Later. Arkansaw ate 830 a.m. On the 
way Hoam to San Marcus. All well. 


Headed South. The sante loois fare is 
a success. we are feelin some cultchured. 
Let me Think. Did i say enuf about the 
Sportin Feachers? Well, it is too Lait 
now. Uv. DB 
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THE SNAKE DANCERS 


Describing the Snake Ceremony and the Home Life of the Hopi Indians 
By SUMNER W. MATTESON 


Illustrated from Photos by the Author 


ITH each recurring odd year, ru- 

mor has it that the Hopi or Moki 
Indians of Arizona will again handle 
live rattlesnakes at Hualpai, and will 
speed them on their way to the other 
world with their prayers for rain. 

As the Hopi reckons his years by 
snows, his months by moons, his days by 
sleeps, and his hours by the position of 
the sun, no one can predict just when the 
snake dance will take place, though it is 
safe to say that the public handling of 
snakes at any of the five villages observ- 
ing the ceremony will be between August 
fourteenth and twenty-sixth. Sixteen 
days beforehand the date has been de- 
cided upen by the Mongui or Snake 
priest, who it is said must first observe 
some certain phase of the harvest moon, 
though the condition of the watermelon 
crop really fixes the date. Messengers 
are then sent to the outer villages, in- 
viting all to attend, while the town crier 
delights the people by mounting to the 
highest housetop to proclaim the holiday, 
and to entreat all to rest from their la- 
bors and to indulge in feasting. 

On the eighth day thereafter, or on the 
first day of the nine-day ceremony, the 
Snake men retire to their kiva or lodge, 
and, except when out on ceremonial duty, 
there remain night and day, fasting and 
preparing their bahos or prayer sticks. 
These are of various sizes, shapes and 
colors, some double and some single, and 
each presenting some special petition. 
They are to be deposited at particular 
times with pinches of white corn meal 
at certain sacred shrines and traditional 
water holes, the red painted feather al- 
ways denoting an offering from the Snake 
fraternity. At noon of the second day 
the snake hunters file out from their 
kiva and go over deserted trails on their 
first day’s snake hunt to the north, scat- 


tering during the hunt and carefully 
studying fresh tracks in the sand, dig- 
ging the snakes from their holes and 
routing them out from their shady re- 
treats. At sunset they reassemble at a 
distance from the village and file back 
to their kiva over the same deserted 
trails. The next day the hunt is to the 
west, then to the south, and on the fifth 
day to the east, the number of hunters 
increasing each day. As a general thing 
snakes are very scarce, and it is with 
difficulty that hunters secure a sufficient 
number to satisfy their needs,—any spe- 
cies of snake serving their purpose, and 
they proving for the most part to be rat- 
tlers, racers, and bulls. The snakes are 
left in the buckskin receiving bags for a 
time and then transferred to large water 
jugs, each having a small hole broken in 
the bottom about the size of the neck of 
the jug. During the next three days 
men of the Snake order who may not be 
participating in the ceremony at hand 
are sometimes allowed to hunt out snakes 
wherever they can be found, though they 
must be delivered without the kiva, none 
but active participants ever being per- 
mitted therein during ceremonial time. 
At noon of the ninth day when the sun 
is streaming through the entrance in the 
center of the kiva roof (there being no 
other opening even for ventilation), the 
snake jugs are uncorked and the snakes 
driven out of one hole by inserting a 
feather in the other, each snake being 
taken in hand and assisted along as soon 
as fairly under way. They are always 
handled with the greatest consideration, 
never being harmed by the removal of 
fangs or by careless handling, nor ex- 
cited by sudden movements, and being 
in company with many of their kind 
who are unharmed and contented, they 
see no cause for alarm. It is a mistake 
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to think that the average snake is on 
the war path and apt to take chase as 
far as man can be seen, for the very re- 
verse is true. Rattlers in particular ask 
only to be let alone, that they may es- 
cape, and strike in self-defense when 
stepped upon or too closely crowded. 
Unrestrained, they always coil and give 
fair warning by rattling before strik- 
ing. Should one rattle in the kiva, as 
is sometimes the case, it is considered an 
ill omen and a sure sign that some mem- 
her has not lived up to their time-hon- 
ored custom of eating only certain cere- 
monial foods up to sunset of the eighth 


and might escape but for the snake 
herders’ careful watch. The snakes are 
all still in this stupid, contented frame 
of mind a few hours later, when carried 
about in tlie public handling of the final 
day, or in what to the general public is 
known as “The Moki Snake Dance.” 
Co-operating with the Snake clans are 
the Antelope men, who erect their altar 
in another kiva, its main feature being a 
“sand painting” in four colors of yellow, 
green or blue, red and white, these col- 
ors always denoting their respective di- 
rections of north, west, south and east. 
Among other things before the altar 











SNAKE HUNTERS RETURNING TO THE VILLAGE AT SUNSET 


day and of fasting absolutely on the 
ninth. After being removed from the 
jugs, the snakes are handed along the 
line amid weird chantings that seem to 
stupefy the rattlers. Upon reaching the 
Mongui, he sprinkles each with meal and 
then souses it in a bowl of yucca root 
suds, carefully washing the reptiles, al- 
ready cleaned and scoured from gliding 
over the desert sands. They are then 
placed in a writhing heap where the sun 
shines through upon a bed of dry sand, 
the rattlers enjoying the sun’s warmth 
after their biennial bath, and soon quiet- 
ing down, while the racers sometimes 
climb straight up the side of the wall 


is the square sacred water bowl, with 
cloud terraces on each of four sides and 
with polywogs, snipe tracks, and other 
rain symbols painted within, while a 
frog in relief often adorns the outside. 
This is in the center of the six radiating 
ears of corn of the proper colors to de- 
note clouds from the four directions, with 
a black ear to the northeast to indicate 
their ideal canopy, a thunder cloud, and 
an ear of sweet corn to the southwest to 
denote, as their songs recite, “All kinds 
of clouds below” in their future world. 
At noon of the eighth day, the Snake 
men erect the kisi in the plaza where the 
public exhibition is to be given, the same 
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“A TOUCH OF MELON MAKES THE WHOLE WORLD 
KIN” 


being an enclosure of leaning branches of 
cottonwood made close with cornstalks. 
In front of this a place is hollowed out 
and covered over with an ancient rough- 
hewn plank kept for that purpose, and 
herein is deposited a baho. This repre- 
sents She-pa-pu, their entrance to the 
other world, and the Antelope men, leav- 
ing their kiva, rapidly circle four times 
continually smaller before the kisi, each 
time stamping heavily on the hollow 
sounding-board with the right foot as a 
signal to the ruling spirits of the other 
world that the Hopis are about to wor- 
ship them in their prayers for rain. 

What is known as the “Antelope 
Dance,” or to them as ““To-loki,” occurs 
late on the eighth day, and, as their 
name implies, is a sort of practice dance, 
or dress rehearsal for the snake dance, 
no snakes being handled, but the Mon- 
gui carrying a bundle of corn stalks in 
his mouth as if to show the Snake men 
how the snakes must be carried on the 
following evening. 

After the Antelope men have lined up 
between the kisi and the sounding board, 


AND 





STREAM 


the Snake men leave their kiva, they also 
circling four times before the kisi, just 
as the Antelope men have done, and each 
dropping a pinch of meal as he stamps 
his signal to the gods below. They then 
line up, facing the Antelope men and 
sway back and forth, keeping time with 
their feet and their snake whips to the 
chanting and the incessant rattling of 
the Antelopes. 

The Antelope men continue their 
chanting while the Snake men divide 
into groups of three, a carrier, an at- 
tendant, and a gatherer. Each carrier 
receives a snake from the kisi, and at 
Oraibi holds it in his mouth about two 
inches back of the head, keeping both 
hands on the body of the snake. At 
most of the other villages, the snake is 
taken in the teeth as it is handed out, 
neither hand being used except to help 
support extremely large bull snakes. A 
rattler is often held nearer the rattle 
than the head, and thus may turn on the 
carrier, running its head througn his 
shaggy locks or into his eves, or, worst 
of all, may stare him straight in the face 
as if about to strike. This does not seem 
to unnerve the carrier in the least, neith- 
er hand being raised in self-defense, 
while the attendant, from behind, tries 
to quiet the rattler with his snake whip 
of eagle feathers. After circling twice 
with each snake it is dropped to the 
ground, the shock usually causing a rat- 
tler to coil and sound its alarm. The 
gatherer then comes forward with his 
feather whip and strokes it from its coil, 
and as it straightens out to glide away, 
swoops down quickly with his free hand 
and grabs it up without harm. When 
all the snakes ‘have been the rounds and 
are in the hands of the gatherers, the 
Antelopes sometimes holding the over- 
flow, the Mongui retires to one side to 
describe and quarter a circle of meal, 
all the snakes then being deposited there- 
in. The priestesses now quickly come 
forward and with fear and trembling 
toss pinches of meal over the writhing 
heap. The Snake men then grab into 
the pile with both hands, endeavoring to 
pick up as many snakes as possible, and 
departing in the direction indicated by 
the quarter from which the snakes have 
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been taken. All unharmed snakes are 
then liberated in certain cracks and 
holes in the valley, with depositions of 
bahos and sprinklings of meal to speed 
the messengers on their way to the realms 
below. Up to this time the Snake men 
have acted as if in a trance, no heed 
whatever being taken of people and 
things that might at other times have at- 
tracted them; but now hastening from 
the valley, they are chattering as if great- 
ly relieved and as if their crops were 
insured for another year at least. The 
next act is to wash their painted bodies, 
a small bowl of water usually serving as 
bath tub for three, the water being ap- 
plied with the hand a few drops at a time 
and supplied in drippings from a mouth- 
full of the precious liquid. Last of all 
comes the cleansing within by taking an 
emetic that has been carefully brewed 
from native herbs and beetles by an old 
priestess who is also entrusted with the 
making of their much-sought but undis- 
covered antidote for snake bites. The 
ceremony being over, quantities of food 
are brought to the kiva and a feast in- 
dulged in by the half-starved partici- 
pants. For the next four nights the 
priests continue to sleep at their kiva, 
though each returns to his family during 
the day and will hospitably receive even 
those who may think to have incurred 
everlasting enmity by having intruded 
during the ceremony. 
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RACE WINNER RECEIVING HIS REWARDS OF SA- 
CRED WATER AND PRAYER FEATHERS 

The general public hears but little of 
any snake dance, other than the public 
handling at Hualpai on the first mesa, 
whereas the same. ceremony is always ob- 
served a few days beforehand at Mi- 
shong-nevi, on the second mesa, and is 
even more interesting there on account 











TWO SNAKE AND TWO ANTELOPE MEN AWAIT THE RUNNERS, WHO ARE TO START IN THE FIVE-MILE 
RACE TO THE VILLAGE AT SUNRISE 

















UNSUCCESSFUL RACERS RESTING BEFORE THE CORN CHASE BY THE WOMEN 


of a more reckless handling of the snakes, 
and is more available for information 
and photographs, because less visited. 
Besides these, on each even year the snake 
ceremony is observed at Cipaulow and 
Shongopavi on the second mesa, and at 
Oraibi on the third mesa. Alternating 
bi-annually with each of the five snake 
dances are five flute ceremonies, also of 
nine days’ duration, and quite as inter- 
esting as the snake dances. Preceding 
five flute cere- 
monies are sunrise races and processions 
of much interest and beauty, culminating 
in receptions by the villagers who strive 
to secure and carry away some souvenir 
of the occasion. 


each of the five snake ane 


After the races the villagers all keep 
open house, while the forty or fifty racers 
go about lunching and extending cordial 
greetings very much as is our custom on 
New Year’s. The day following the pub- 
lie ceremony the village is deserted, the 
families all going to their fields for 
feasting and games and to make ready 
for their harvest time. For the next 
two evenings and all of the fourth day 
the young men and boys run swiftly 
through and about the village with bells 
and cans clanging, and holding high 
some present of trifling value or even a 
Moki momta worth $12. This is a 
challenge for the girls and women to 
take chase, the article becoming the prop- 
erty of the one that can seize the runner 
by the hair and first lay hands upon the 
present. Before dawn of this the four- 
teenth day of the ceremony, the priests 
again indulge in chanting their weird 


songs, and at sunrise return to their 
homes with a satisfaction of having done 
all in their power to call down the rain 
for the relief of their people and the 
good of their crops. 

Thus, from a ceremonial standpoint, 
it may be seen that the average tourist 
enduring a hard two days’ trip of 120 
miles overland from Winslow to Kearn’s 
Canon and fifteen miles the following 
morning to witness a half-hour’s cere- 
mony, sees but little and enjoys less, and 
though he might desire to linger, must 
stay with his party and hurry back to 
the railroad during the two days follow- 


ing. It is possible for a wheelman 














DONATIONS FOR THE FEAST AFTER THE SNAKE 
CEREMONY 
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without a guide te cover the distance in 
2 single day by trail from Caion Diablo, 
it being but sixty-two miles to Oraibi or 
seventy-three miles to Hualpai, though 
lack of outfits at this station and scarcity 
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cure plenty of good food from the trad- 
ers, with green corn, mutton and eggs 
from the Navajos and Hopis; should be 
out long before dawn when the Hopis 
are carrying their water from the seep- 











A HOPI OF OBRAIBI DRESSED FOR THE FLUTE CEREMONY 


of water along the route make it impos- 
sible for many to bring animals that way. 
No one planning the trip should think 
of spending less than a week on the 
ground, and should visit all seven villages 
and not Hualpai alone. He should se- 


age holes in the valley to their houses on 
the high mesas; should note the smoke 
and fires in the valley whenever the 
brush is being cleaned out from the fields 
or a wholesale corn bake is being in- 
dulged in, and should not see these peo- 
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ple only in the heat of the day when they 
may be deservedly resting in the shade, 
and therefore branded a lazy, worthless 
lot by those who might better bear the 
brand. 

Though the Hopis live in a desert 
waste, where the shifting sands bury 


ington in case of continued drouth. 
They need no jails, as is the case with 
the Pueblo Indians on the Rio Grande, 
who have mingled more with the whites 
and Mexicans, and they even refuse 
strong drink because of its ill effects, a 
thing that can scarcely be said of any 











THE SMOKING SONG—ILOPI FLUTE CEREMONY 


their crops and necessitate their uncov- 
ering each hill of sprouting corn or grow- 
ing melons and beans, and where even 
their full-grown peach trees are at times 
completely covered over with sand or are 
undermined and stand with roots exposed 
for five feet down, like an octopus, yet 
they are self-supporting and provident, 
with two years’ supplies in their grana- 
ries, and borrow no trouble beyond that 
because promised assistance from Wash- 


other Indian tribe in the country. They 
are the happiest and most contented peo- 
ple in the world, each attending to his 
or her own affairs, while strife and mur- 
der are unknown to them except as 
against a tribal foe. Visitors should re- 
spect their customs and not molest the 
modern pottery, baskets, corn planters, 
arrows, spinning wheels and other ar- 
ticles placed on their graves, or the bahos 
and prayer strings at their shrines and 
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RACING FOR PRESENTS, FOUR DAYS AFTER THE PUBLIC CEREMONY 


water holes. At the close of the Oraibi 
Snake Dance, August 19, 1900, a man 
from Chicago, under pretext of aiding 
science and one of our museums, stole 
the baho deposited before the kisi, then 
becoming affrighted, passed it to another 
to be returned to him later. There was 
nothing special or different about this 
prayer stick to distinguish it from others 
that had served their purpose and could 
easily have been secured without objec- 
tion, whereas the taking of this at this 
time seemed to the infuriated Hopis to 
counteract all the possible good to be 
expected from their somewhat disagree- 
able nine days’ ceremony. It was also 
very unjust to Missionary Voth, who had 
entertained the gentleman and was re- 
sponsible to the Indians for his conduct. 
It is bad enough to steal photographs of 
their altars and secret ceremonies, but to 
this some of the clans do not seriously 
object, so long as nothing is disturbed 
and they are assured that no pictures, 
drawings or words will ever be shown to 


the other Hopis, thereby exposing the se- 
crets of their orders. 

Visitors should bring quantities of 
presents, such as attractive looking 
candies, a few parrot skins and other 
bright colored feathers, medicines, to- 
haeco, photographs and other articles use- 
ful as well as ornamental. These, even 
to the limit of a single sulphur match, 
will be very much appreciated and will 
increase one’s photographic possibilities 
by proving a passport to the homes and 
to many of the kivas, the every-day life 
and habits of these people being quite as 
interesting as are their religious ceremo- 
nies. Binoculars will aid one greatly in 
following the course of racers from the 
valley to the mesa and in studying the 
methods of the snake hunters on their 
weird mission. Above all, be kind to the 
children, for they know no other treat- 
ment, and as guests, merit the confidence 
by respecting the harmless ceremonies 
and beautiful customs of these the most 
ceremonial people on earth. 








COYOTE CALLING 
By HARRY H. DUNN 


O* K of the strangest trips I ever took 
led me through Death Valley in 
the fall of 1901-02, and one of the most 
peculiar hunting expeditions I was ever 
on came as a side issue to this. We (a 
party of thirteen) went out into the 
Mojave desert for the express purpose of 
studying and mapping the borate and ni- 
trate deposits of Death Valley. We 
found the work much less arduous than 
had been expected, and so had more time 
for amusement. This time, in spite of 
the allurements of whist and “draw,” 
sometimes hung rather heavily, and we 
hailed any sort of recreation as a reliet 
from the sameness of desert existence 
even in that most delectable of climates, 
the California desert in midwinter. 
There is fairly good hunting to be had 
in the mountains around Death Valley, 
and the rest of the party went out one 
November day to have a try at a band of 
bighorns that was said to have come 
down from Telescope peak the week be- 
fore. ‘They were to be gone two or three 
days, and, owing to the number of thiev- 
ing Piutes and half-breeds that infest 
this region, at least one man had to be 
left in camp—for be it known one white 
man, well armed, is good for a dozen of 
these cowardly white and red Arabs— 
and as I had been having a pretty good 
time for the week or two previous, I was 
chosen to stay. Nothing averse to a 
week’s rest if occasion arose, I set about 
skinning some birds I wished to pre- 
serve and was busy with this when one 
of the Lee bovs—a family of half-breeds 
from up in the Willow Creek country— 
rode up. These fellows are all right in the 
daytime, or when they are alone; at night 
they met with short welcome from any 
of our party. So I greeted my caller 
pleasantly, and, to his queries concern- 
ing the rest of the boys, told him they 
were out prospecting in the surrounding 
hills and would be in at nightfall. This 
satisfied him apparently and he turned 


the subject to hunting, finally asking me 
to join him in a coyote hunt at sundown 
the next day. This was obviously only 
a ruse to get me away from the camp, so 
I refused, though eager at heart to go, 
and promised to take the trip with him 
a week later, when, as I told him, I 
would have more time for sport. He 
left an hour or two later, after getting 
a square meal at my expense. 

I saw no more of Bob until the evening 
of the day I had agreed to go with him. 
The party returned, without any big- 
horns, I may add, and I had quite for- 
gotten my promise to the half-breed 
when he came. However, I was only too 
giad to go, and hurried into the tent 
for rifle and revolver. He carried only 
the crude bow and arrow still in use 
among the Piutes of the Mojave country, 
and objected strenuously to my taking 
the rifle, but four or five miles of desert 
at night, unarmed and in his company, 
did not look good to me, so I took the 
extra precaution of dropping a .38 “bull- 
dog” into the inside pocket of my cordu- 
roy coat and adding a six-shooter of the 
same caliber to my belt full of rifle cart- 
ridges. One of the wise things we did 
on this trip was to take all of the guns 
of the same size, so that the ammunition 
was interchangeable, and this alone saved 
us considerable trouble later on in the 
journey. 

We struck out across the sandy bed of 
the lower end of Death Valley towards 
a low range of blue-gray hills where Bob 
said there were lots of coyotes and foxes. 
It was at least three miles over to the 
hills, and the shadows of night were fall- 
ing when we dropped down behind a 
huge lava-covered boulder in the head of 
a little draw down which the wild dogs 
were said to come. Midway down the 


shallow canon was a patch of green 
grass, fed, I suppose, by some thermal 
spring that rose almost to the surface 
and then sank away again into the myriad 
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underground streams that sap this whole 
section. Perhaps fifteen minutes passed 
and there came, wind-borne and weak, 
from far across the valley, the call of a 
wandering coyote—and then happened 
one of the most utterly novel things I 








Drawn by G. Ryder 


Again and again he called 


have ever known. Putting his hands to 
his lips Bob let go a perfect imitation of 
the coyote’s cry; a moment passed, and 
from some closer point than the last one 
another little wolf answered him. Again 
and again he called, and again and again 
came the answer; then another and yet 
another joined in, until a perfect circle 
of the wild dogs were crying around us, 
and still they did not discover the de- 
ception. I began to fear it was some 
trick to decoy me into the hands of a 
band of Piutes, but just then a shadow, 
only the least bit less black than the sur- 
rounding night, swung suddenly around 


a huge stone some thirty feet beyond 
Bob, and, neither seeing nor smelling us, 
the timid little wolf stood for an instant 
as if carved in stone. Silently as a snake 
in the desert grass, yet with a deadly cer- 
tainty of his prey that made me shiver, 
the half-breed turned over so as to get his 
right arm free to act. For a moment’s 
space there was a silence, then ever so 
hight a sound, and, though I saw noth- 
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ing, heard next to nothing, the coyote 
leaped into the air with a wild ery, turned 
over once and fell to lie silent in his 
tracks. Attracted by the ery, another 
one of the band trotted out into a little 
patch of light cast by the now rising 
moon, just in time to stop the bullet 
from my rifle. Of course the report of 
the gun stopped the sport for the night 
in that locality, and so we moved over 
nearer to camp, where Bob, with his bow, 
killed another coyote, and I, with the 
rifle, a fox. 

After that I was out with him many a 
time, so that we came to be such good 
friends that he would not steal from me 
except under very unusual provocation, 
such as the leaving of my flask uncov- 
ered or my tobacco can outside the tent. 
How much in time and temper this con- 
cession saved me only those that have 
hunted with a desert Indian can ever 
know, and probably only Bob will ever be 
able to realize what those weeks of my 
stay in the desert cost him in the way of 
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effort to keep his hands off my things, 

I have called geese and ducks amid 
the sedges of Pacific shores, whistled to 
the snipe so that they turned their white 
bellies just over the sights of my twelve- 
bore, and even had hopes of some day 
bringing a lordly moose within reach of 
my rifle by the siren call of a birch-bark 
horn. But Ll have forever abandoned all 
pride in what little skill as a caller I 
may ever possess in the face of the ex- 
ploits of this redskin who, with no horn 
but his hands, called out of the shadows 
of a desert night the wariest animal that 
treads the earth, bar none, and then drew 
him so close with the witching lure of 
that voice that he slew him with a bow 
and arrow. Had anyone told me of the 
feat I should not have believed the tale, 
nor do I ask you to do so; but of mine 
own eyesight and hearing I know it is 
true, so no more shall I doubt when the 
dirtiest Piute on earth tells of his ex- 
ploits, for “what man has done, man 
may do.” 
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**UNTROUBLED WATERS” 


AN INTERNATIONAL PARK 


By RICHARD A. HASTE 


MMEDIATELY west of Lake Supe- 

rior and north of the international 
boundary line, wrought of iron and set 
with gem-like lakes and ribbed with 
bands of silver streams, lies the crown 
of that portion of the continent which 
geologists say was the first dry land of 
this continent to appear above the all- 
embracing initial waters. This region 
extends from Lake Superior to the Red 
river valley, and from the lake country 
of Minnesota, where the Mississippi 
takes its rise, north to English river and 
Lake Nipigon. From east to west is 
four hundred miles; from south to north 
two hundred miles will scarce span it. 
Beyond lies the Great Lone Land, track- 
less and silent. Within the scope of 
these limits lies the Height of Land, the 
ridge pole that sustained the roof of the 
ancient world, from whose rocky eaves 
the primal waters flowed to the four 
quarters of the earth; and now, after the 
lapse of a million years, the rain that 
falls on these rugged hills may find its 
way east to the Atlantic, south to the 
Gulf, or north to Hudson Bay. The 
ridge that marks the Height of Land 
extends in an irregular curve from Min- 
nesota northeast into New Ontario, di- 
viding the region into two watersheds. 


‘The eastern is drained by the short, 
rapid rivers that flow into Lake Supe- 
rior, and it comprises but a small portion 
of the tract mentioned. It is rough, 
almost mountainous, with deeply eroded 
canons. The western watershed em- 
braces Rainy lake, with its allied family 
of lakes and streams, the historical Lake 
of the Woods, with its ten thousand is- 
lands, Rainy river, with its ninety miles 
of sweep, and Winnipegon, with its 
thirty cataracts—the last link in a stu- 
pendous water-chain. 

The entire surface of this country is 
rough and gnarled and seamed with age. 
Angular hills, clad in pine and spruce 
and birch, or fire-swept, bare and deso- 
Jate, look down into mirror-like lakes, 
whose beds are carved from the solid 
rock. Here and there is a valley where 
the husbandman might flourish; but for 
every mile of farm land there are a hun- 
dred miles of irredeemable wilderness. 
The law of compensation, however, pre- 
vails here as elsewhere, and beneath this 
rugged surface are hidden, we are told, 
deposits of gold and silver and iron, 
while over all Nature has thrown her 
mantle of beauty and invested the very 
atmosphere with a baffling charm. Fully 
half of this park region is water; clear, 
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water, ever moving, whether in 
hurrying rapid or on _ pebbly beach. 
Lakes, such as are seen only in the 
Northland, circle the islands, while un- 


pure 
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Lac des Isles was the name the early 
French voyageurs gave to the Lake of 
the Woods, and it is the better name: 
for after passing the Grande Traverse— 














“ON THE WILDERNESS ROAD” 


named rivers through the arched 
aisles of the silent woods. For weeks, 
yes, months, with canoe and tent you 
may explore new realms, hearing no 
voices but those of the wilderness, and 
returning, never cross your own trail, so 
rast and varied are the water windings 
of this district. 
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Nearly ten thousand of them are 
noted on the map and the survey is not 


yet complete. Rainy lake is also a lake 
of these islands. How many islands 
the area of Rainy lake will yield when 
chain and compass shall have done their 
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work, is a question which chain and 
compass alone can answer. The general 
topography, however, indicates that it 
will rival in island wealth the Lac des 
Isles. Between these lake basins flows 
Rainy river, a stream with all the dig- 
nity of the Mississippi and much of the 
picturesque beauty of the Hudson. Leav- 
ing Rainy lake, its waters pour over 
Kouchiching falls—a drop of thirty feet 
—and then for nearly a hundred miles 
its broad, deep current flows to the west 
between clean wooded banks, with never 
a swamp or marsh to mar the symmetry 
of its magnificent curves and grand 
reaches. Like the lakes which it unites, 
Rainy river has no counterpart—for 
placid beauty no rival among American 
streams. Through the very heart of this 
park region lies the great highway of the 
early voyageurs—a waterway of lakes 
and rivers broken by rapids and _ port- 
ages, but a way, nevertheless, over which 
those indefatigable pathfinders of the 
old New World forced their canoes as 
they blazed the trail for those who were 
to follow. It was a rugged path, this by 
which those men of iron sought the 
Great Northwest two hundred years ago, 
but it was the only pass through the wil- 
derness that separated the Great Lakes 
from the land of the Assiniboine, the 
Souris, and the Saskatchewan. Over 
this route toiled de la Verendrye and 
his sons on their way to the country of 
the Mandans, and the upper Missouri, 
where they saw the blue peaks of the 
Rocky mountains rise above the horizon 
nearly a century before Lewis and Clark 
retrod their steps and crossed the 
Great Divide. It was along this high- 
way that the contest between the Hud- 
son Bay Company and the Northwest 
Fur Company for the control of an em- 
pire ebbed and flowed. Over this route, 
in the dead of winter, went Lord Sel- 
kirk with his Scotch fusiliers, and the 
fragments of De Mureon’s famous regi- 
ment on their way to right the wrongs 
of the Red River Settlement and avenge 
the murder of Governor Semple. At a 
later day, here also passed Colonel 
Wolseley at the head of an army, moving 
with all the pomp and circumstance of 


war across five hundred miles of wilder- 
ness. 

Although for two centuries the track 
of Northwest commerce lay along these 
rivers and across these lakes, the re- 
gion has remained to the world at large 
a sealed book, its secrets known only to 
the fur trader, the prospector and an oc- 
casional adventurous hunter. But it 
cannot remain long thus a terra incog- 
nita. The forces of civilization are ad- 
vancing their picket lines. Two rail- 
roads already traverse it from east to 
west and two more are approaching it 
from the south. Another year, and the 
heart of this last wild retreat will be laid 
open from the south. Steel steamers 
now ply between Rat Portage, at the foot 
of the Lake of the Woods, and Fort 
Francis, at the head of Rainy river; and 
above the falls on Rainy lake smaller 
craft extend the course of water naviga- 
tion along the historic boundary line to 
Kettle Falls and Hunter’s Island. An- 
other line crosses the lake and threads 
the winding Seine river to Mine Center, 
in the middle of the one-time gold re- 
gion; while a third passes through the 
labyrinth of islands to Northwest bay, 
where on a southern slope, looking out 
over the bay, an Indian village drowses 
in the sun. Aside from these evidences 
of civilization there is to-day nothing te 
break the charm of the wilderness. The 
moose stand belly deep in the sedgy shal- 
lows, unheeding the approaching canoe; 
the deer are still too curious to run. The 
engine halts at the station; the steamer 
touches at the rude wharf; there is a mo- 
mentary bustle, a glimpse of civilized 
life; then again there is silence, and only 
blue sky and an all-pervading peace. 

It would be a master stroke of con- 
structive statesmanship to set apart this 
wild region as an International Park, 
and dedicate it to the common use of 
man and beast, to be preserved forever 
as a sanctuary for the wild, and a place 
of rest for the nerve-shattered children 
of men. Canada and America need it. 
They would both enjoy it. It would be 
a treasure for them both. Another gen- 
eration and there will be no wilderness. 


THE RETURN 


Out for a walk with Nature, 
Out to the hills and streams, 
Out where the sunshine drifts and sifts 
Through the leaves and tints your dreams, 
Out where the air of the mountains 
A breath of the snow brings down, 
Out where the trees scent sweet the breeze, 
Out of the sweltering town! 


Into thy arms, sweet Nature, 
Take me again, I pray; 

And fill my heart with the old delight 
I knew when a boy at play. 

Lean over me cool and tender 
And quiet me with thy calm. 

My passions quell with thy magic spell 
And heal my wounds with thy balm. 


For I am thy child, dear Nature, 
Born, nurtured and reared with thee. 
The rush and the heat of the throbbing street 
To me are an agony. 
In the crowd of my kind I am lonely, 
But a voice in my spirit sings 
A song of glee when I dwell with thee 
And talk with the soul of things. 





I am sick to the death, kind Nature, 
I am sick of the sordid strife, 
T am sick of the greed and the grinding need, 
The cheats and deceits of life; 
And I come as a child to its mother, 
To renew my faith again, 
In the solitude to regain the good 
I have lost in the haunts of men. 


As a man athirst, my Nature, 
By thy cooling springs I kneel; 
And a deep soul-draught by my lips is quaffed, 
A water whose touch will heal 
As a man who is weary of doubting, 
From the world’s unfaith I flee, 
To grasp thy hand and to understand 
The God that’s revealed in thee. 
—J. A. Edgerton. 
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THE CAMP-FIRE 
By LLOYD ROBERTS 


HOUGH all who go into the woods 
must know and feel the poetical side 
of camp-life, how few are really familiar 
with the practical side! This ignorance 
is mainly due to the fashion of depend- 
ing upon guides. ‘Too often the sports- 
man leaves it all to the guide. While 
he is off whipping the bubbling pools for 
trout, the tent is raised, the kit un- 
packed, and the fire started. When he 
returns, all that remains is to throw him- 
self down and eat dinner. 
What does all that mean’ Just this: 
If some summer you are unable to obtain 





* * twigs—placed in the form of a tepce 


a guide, or an accident deprives you of 
the one you have, you are, if you are 
that sort of sportsman, almost as help- 
less as if you had never been beyond your 
garden wall. When, before you had the 
idea that you were an old camper, and 
posed as one, you suddenly find that the 
simplest and common duties had secrets 
that only time and experience fathom. 
The handling of an axe, the patching of 
a canoe, or the building of a fire—all 
things that looked childishly easy when 
in the hands of a skilful woodsman—are 
hopelessly bungled ; and ignorance is and 
always will be the cause of more acci- 
dents than everything else put together. 

Of all the common duties of the camp 
the making of fires requires the greatest 
amount of skill. There are some, in- 
deed, who never seem proficient in this 
art, while others again can start a flame 
under circumstances that seem almost 
impossible. It is a very easy matter to 
land on a warm beach, collect some dry 
driftwood, throw it together almost any 








way, and apply a match. But let there 
blow a strong wind accompanied by 
heavy rain and it is another matter. At 
a casual glance everything seems soaked 
with water and a fire out of the question. 
But a fire is rarely impossible, no matter 
where you are on land or under what 
circumstances, provided you are armed 
with previous experience and a safe of 
dry matches. 

The constant mistake of a novice is to 
build a fire a thousand times bigger than 
there is the slightest necessity for. The 
disadvantages of this are plainly obvious. 
First, it is a great waste of fuel, and 
even if wood is abundant it means a great 
waste of time and energy keeping it up. 
Secondly, it makes it almost impossible 
to get close enough to cook, and smarting 
eyes and burnt hands are tortures that 
are needlessly endured. The Indians de- 
test a blaze and perform their cooking 
over a few handfuls of twigs—placed in 
the form of a tepee—with as little trouble 
as a housewife has with a gas-range. If 
you are traveling by water, you are cer- 
tain to find any quantity of driftwood 
left along the shores by the spring fresh: 
ets, and most forests contain underbrush, 
so it is not often necessary to make your 
fire altogether of green wood. 

There is an almost invariable rule 





* * always have a back-iog 
when building camp-fires, and that is, al- 
ways have a back-log. This serves to re- 
flect the heat in the direction of the tent, 
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and prevents the fire from becoming scat- 
tered. Though green chestnut is per- 
haps the best wood for this purpose, still 
any large sappy log not having too great 
a tendency to burn—such as butternut, 
hackmatack or green spruce—will do as 
well. Having your fireplace in position 





* * the larger things towards the broad end 


—usually a few feet in front of the tent 
—strip some handfuls of bark from the 
nearest birch tree, or collect some dry 
punk from an old stump or the inner 
fibrous bark from a dead cedar, criss- 
cross some dead twigs upon it, a few 
heavier pieces of split green wood—such 
as rock-maple or white-birch—upon that 
again; and the fire should have no ex- 
cuse for not burning. As the greatest 
difficulty lies in the starting of the fire, 
it is of the utmost importance that a 
small qiftantity of highly inflammable 
material should be collected and kept in 
readiness for the days of storm. 





* * in the form of a narrow \ 


Sometimes it is an advantage to have 
two fireplaces; one purely for cooking 
and the other for the cheerful evening 
blaze down on the beach or in front of 
the encampment. Under these condi- 
tions you can have the practical fire ar- 
ranged for convenience and usefulness 
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solely, without having to consider its 
lines of beauty. For instance, dig a 
small trench, long and narrow, six inches 
to a foot in depth, according to the need, 
and a foot and a half wide at one end, 
but narrowing down to a point at the 
other. Then, when a fire has been start- 
ed inside, place your kettles, ete., across 
the top, with the larger things towards 
the broad end. In a few minutes the 
trench is a mass of glowing coals, ideal 
for broiling venison steaks or frying the 
lean trout rolled in Indian meal and 
spluttering in fat. An almost similar 
effect can be obtained by rolling a couple 
of six- to ten-inch logs together in the 
form of a narrow V, leaving a small 
opening at the apex asa draw. This isa 
speedier way, but if the camp is a per- 
manent one the trench is preferable. 
There is a fashion that the natives 


of 





* * with the fire at the hub 


Central Africa have of laying the sticks 
in the form of the spokes of a wheel, 
with the fire as the hub. As the ends 
are consumed the wood is pushed further 
on, and so the trouble of cutting it is 
escaped. This is a quite satisfactory 
way, till clumsy fellow kicks 
against the projecting ends and the fire 
is suddenly strewn over the camp. 

One day, when a party of four of us 
were cruising in two canoes down the 
Lake Temiscopata, a heavy 
thunder storm swept down upon us. We 
had just time to land, turn the canoes up- 
side-down, with baggage underneath, and 
take refuge in the woods, when the rain, 
accompanied by a gale of wind, was upon 
us in full force. Someone had seized 
the tent when retreating, and in a jiffy 
we had rigged up a rude but fairly effect- 
ual shelter by standing branches beneath. 
An hour passed and it was still pouring 
as if a forty days’ flood was being con- 
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densed into one. It was also lunch hour, 
and we had appetites like typhoid pa- 
tients without any occupation to swerve 
our minds from the subject, so we de- 





* * kicks against the projecting ends 


cided to follow the camper’s rule, “When 
in doubt—eat.” We hadn’t taken the 
precaution to pack away a few dry sticks, 
for just such an emergency, so it was 
necessary for someone to go out and for- 
age for fuel. I took the axe, and with a 
look of disgust at the smiling faces of 
my comrades strode out into the storm. 
In two minutes I was wet to the skin— 
and the rain had the temperature of the 
poles. In three minutes I had discovered 
an old pine stump and with a few blows 
knocked it to pieces. Here was material 
for a score of fires, and a few armfuls 
were soon under cover. And so, cheer- 
fully and cosily we gathered around the 
blaze, consumed large quantities of beans, 
hardtack and molasses, and between 
streaks of conversation listened to the 
drowsy roar of the myriad of raindrops 
on the green sea of leaves. 

In all vour outdoor life, forage around 
and experiment with new things, for the 
obstacles encountered are usually unlike 
those encountered before, and a little of 
your own experience is worth a great 
deal more to you than many volumes of 
another’s. 

He that has been often ‘to the woods, 
and has now and then seen a veteran 
sportsman, accompanied by a guide, on 
their way into the wilds, knows with 
what respect the veteran is treated. ‘The 
Indian guide loses his knaverv in the 
presence of a white man who is his super- 
ior, and out of admiration forgets his in- 
herent indolence. The white guide, who 
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knows his life work, is still at fault be- 
fore the sportsman of superior intelli- 
gence, who has camped in many climes 
and learned the woodcraft of each. 

The skilful handling of an axe is an 
accomplishment that will assure for the 
visiting sportsman the respect of any 
guide, for our white guides of the Adi- 
rondacks, Maine, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Quebec and Ontario are woods- 
men, every one. ‘To please the Rocky 
mountain guide, the sportsman should 
know how to throw the packer’s “dia- 
mond hitch,”’—and ride a tightly cinched 
broncho on a frosty morning. This is 
meeting the guide upon his own ground, 
but the sportsman must go further who 
would know the thrill of self-assurance 
that comes of capability in any favorite 
sport. Just as “nothing succeeds like 
success,” there is nothing so resourceful 
as resourcefulness. And every sportsman 
will find need for resourcefulness, if he 
is on the hunt for his full share of the 
pleasurable and profitable experiences 


that the woods hold in trust for him. 
Who shall lay claim to the title of 
sportsman that cannot, unaided, adapt 


\ ‘ 





* * cheerfully and cosily we gathcred around 


himself to every condition met with in 
the wilds? He that knows only can en- 
joy the woods. He that has no guide, but 
rather goes by his own direction, is the 
American sportsman. The so-called guide 
vou take with you into the woods should 
be your companion, would you get the 
full benefit of his services. He will know 
the lay of the land, and the flow of the 
river—things you may not have learned. 
But he should not know more of wood- 
craft than you, should not always build 
the camp fire. 
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OVER THE ANDES AND DOWN THE AMAZON 


The Story of Field and Stream’s Exploring Expedition Across 
South America 


By ALVAH D. JAMES 


Parr IX, 

I RETURNED to the shack, carrying 

with me a small turkey which I had 
shot, and news of the Indian footprint. 
We held a consultation. Should we stay 
for the night, or should we go? If we 
stayed we would have at least a roof to 
shelter us and an opportunity to roast the 
turkey. That we were in Indian country 
we knew. That it was an Indian footprint 
I had seen, we were agreed. But we 
reasoned that it was ridiculous for us to 
be afraid of such a thing as a footprint. 
So we gathered wood for a fire, over 
which to roast our precious turkey. 

As darkness fell, the light of the fire 
cast a glow around a little spot on which 
three of us were seated eagerly watching 
the roasting turkey. The fourth man 
lurked in the shadow of a tree nearby, 
and watched over us. Suddenly a bird 
flew by, passing so close to us that we 
got a glimpse of it by the firelight. It 
alighted somewhere in the palms of the 
black background, and presently began 
to hoot. The first time we heard the 
noise every man started. Then it hooted 
again, this time more plainly. There 
was no mistaking the noise: it was the 
ery of Wallace’s famous “bird of the 
lost soul,” sometimes called the “bird 
with the falling note.” We sat and 
listened to the ominous sound, terrible 
in its suggestiveness. The man on guard 
came in by the fire. We all gathered 
closer to the blaze. Not one of us had 
ever heard a worse sound. There were 
four low but thoroughly distinct notes 
to the ery, each note lower than the 
other. Charles Major has said that the 
potency of little things is one of the 
paradoxes of life. And sometimes it 
seems that such is so. We had passed 


through so many trials and dangers, and 
our nerves had never wavered. But now, 


over the cry of a bird, we were about to 
go to pieces, like children listening to a 
ghost story. 

Cash fired in the direction from whence 
the noise came, and as the report died 
away and echoed faintly against the 
woods, there floated back to us four soft 
but defiant hoots, each one lower and 
shorter than the other. 

We ate the turkey. The fire flared and 
died. One at a time we stood guard 
around the shack, and after a long, rest- 
less night, morning came. 

We boiled the bones of the turkey, with 
bananas, for breakfast, and while Hen- 
schen and Ewart went hunting, with 
Cash to assist I attempted to lash a sort 
of awning to the largest canoe. We pro- 
gressed but slowly with the work; the 
sand flies annoyed us, and for some rea- 
son we both seemed very dull. A dizzy 
feeling finally came over me, and:I went 
into the shack to lie down. Instead of 
feeling better I grew steadily worse. A 
burning thirst took possession of me—a 
thirst which it seemed water could not 
quench. And it seemed I could eat and 
never tire. They were the old symptoms ; 
I knew them well. Again I was down 
with the fever. An hour after Ewart and 
Henschen returned and reported that 
our position was literally surrounded 
with Indians. They had seen footprints 
everywhere, fresh ones, made that morn- 
ing. Meanwhile I tossed and tumbled 
on the ground, and before noon I was 
unconscious, 





Fourteen long, weary days passed be- 
fore I came to my senses. Meanwhile 
I was at the point of death almost every 
hour. I opened my eyes one morning, 
and Cash was standing over me attempt- 
ing to feed me some parrot broth—my 
only diet for the period of my illness. 
I talked with Cash, and asked about 
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BREAD FRUIT TREE, UCAYALI RIVER 


things. Ewart and Henschen, he said, 
were hunting. They had killed many 
monkeys, and the three of them lived 
on them. They had also killed some par- 
rots; had fed me the broth and eaten the 
meat themselves. They had only eaten 
of our fancy provisions once, and had 
put aside my share. I was thirsty and 
asked for water. I noticed that the 
shack was alive with sand flies, and my 
hands were a terrible sight where I had 
been bitten. Cash’s face was a mass of 
He showed me a place where a 
vampire bat had bitten him. He said 
they were very numerous and annoving 
at night. And he also told me that 
some little insect, like a chigre had wor- 
ried them almost to death. Poor Cash 
seemed five years older than he had 
looked when I had ceased to know him. 
But he was still the same patient fellow. 

Ewart and Henschen came in about 
noon. Henschen had killed a partridge, 
the first that had been seen. And Ewart 
had six macaws. They had failed to see 
a moukey. 1 was surprised to find that 
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Henschen was almost blind. His eye- 
lids were swollen until he had ceased to 
look like himself. He said he could 
scarcely see at all, but that Ewart had 
been practically blind for two days. Cash 
had not suffered so, and they attributed 
it to some influence they had met with 
in the bush. The next day Henschen was 
stone blind, and did not regain his sight 
satisfactorily for almost a week. 

I had one slight return of the fever, 
but gained strength slowly. Seven days 
from the period of mv awakening I was 
on my feet, attending to odd jobs around 
the shack. Guards were stationed every 
night as a precaution against the In- 
dians, who had constantly been in evi- 
dence around the camp from the time of 
our coming. Strangely enough, none 
had been seen, and no attack had been 
made upon us, all of which was very 
singular indeed. At first the hunters 
only advanced into the edge of the wood 
beyond the shack, but gradually they 
grew bolder, until, in the daytime, no 
attention was paid to the Indians at all. 
And I know that more than one watch 
went to sleep on his post at night. How- 
ever, no harm came of the lax discipline. 
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One morning, when I had grown much 
improved, Ewart was left in camp and I 
went out with Cash to take my turn at 
hunting. In a few days I would be 
strong enough to travel, but I wished to 
test my strength. The sun was not yet 
up when we arose and prepared for the 
trip. We each ate a cold joint of monkey ; 
each took a gun and some ammunition, 
and pocketed another joint of cold mon- 
key. I slung Henschen’s little kodak 
over my shoulder, though I doubted that 
I would use it. Cash insisted on earry- 
ing with him a piece of rope he found in 
the shack—to lasso a monkey, he said. 


on these bulbs parrots fed. I was to take 
up my location beneath one of these trees, 
while Cash said he would go on to the 
third. That would leave the second tree 
between us, and in long range of both. 

I climbed the low embankment, which 
here skirted the river, and started inland. 
The tree for which I was making was 
some seventy-five or a hundred yards 
from the embankment. I have said that 
the forest was here bare of trees. But 
there was spread over the unsheltered 
spot an undergrowth of cane and running 
vines that formed a barrier well-nigh im- 
penetrable. I reached the top of the em- 
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Then we started and walked through the 
scrub growth of trees and thick grass 
down to the shore of the Paleazu river. 
We then walked upstream. The water in 
the river was low, and most of the time 
we were able to make our way along the 
river bed. But occasionally we had to 
penetrate the bush for a short distance. 
We kept this up for a mile or more, when 
we approached a spot bordering the river 
which was bare of trees, save three that 
stood out large and bold against the dis- 
tant background of palms. They bore 
a sort of reddish bulb, that seemed to be 
a cross between a fruit and a flower, and 





HIS TAPIR 


bankment, then on my hands and knees 
(for standing erect was impossible) I 
started to crawl towards the tree over the 
oozy, mucky ground. First my gun would 
hang, and I would have to twist and turn 
to get that clear; next some portion of 
my clothing would hang, and before go- 
ing on I would have to release that. The 
whole place was literally alive with ants 
that bit and tormented me; and every 
now and then a small snake would scur- 
ry away from beneath my hand. ‘The 
place was hateful in the extreme. And 
one of the worst features of my situation 
was, I could see practically nothing. I 

















A UCAYALI RIVER SETTLEMENT 


traveled entirely by guess, and by the 
sound of the river. 

Suddenly I heard Cash shoot quite a 
distance off toward the river. I stopped 
and listened. It was a loud report, as if 
he might have pulled off both barrels at 
onee. I wondered what Cash might have 
fired at, and why he had remained at the 
river. After a time, hearing no further 
report, | went on in the direction of my 
tree. After a long while I saw the tree 
loom above me and I clambered to my 
feet, breaking the surrounding vines and 
growth away as best I could that I might 
have a clear view of the branches on 
which the parrots were supposed to sit 
and feed. 

I stood for fifteen minutes; twenty 
minutes; half an hour. Ants crawled 
over me at will, and bit me wherever an 
absence of clothing made it possible. 
They even bit through my shirt sleeves. 
The sun glared out hot and bright, and 
not a breath of wind reached me. Mean- 
while not a sound from Cash did I hear. 
Evidently the parrots were not flying as 
lively as usual. 

After a considerable time I heard the 
report of Cash’s gun, still toward the 
river, and after another wait a flock of 
macaws bore down on my tree. But for 
some reason they swerved off and I did 
not get a shot. After another interval 
two green parrots alighted on a limb 


near me; they sat so close together that | 
attempted to kill both of them with one 
shot, and aimed between them. Instead, 
neither fell, but both flew away, losing 
feathers as they went. 

Later I killed a macaw, which I found 
with difficulty. Then, from time to time, 
for an hour, I killed either a parrot or a 
macaw, until I had a bunch of five. It 
was then about ten o’clock, and I made 
my way out to the river, dragging my 
birds and gun behind me, finally reach- 
ing the river brink very weak and much 
the worse for the expedition. 

Cash met me at the edge of the cane, 
and he was visibly excited. “Pig!” he 
yelled. “Pig for dinner, Com!” and he 
nearly stunned me by a slap on the back. 
Then he ran on ahead of me, stopping 
now and then to wait for me, and all the 
time jabbering away about his “pig,” 
which he said was really a tapir,—“but 
just like eating pig.” 

Eventually we came to the dead tapir. 
Cash had tied his repe around its neck 
and had been trying to drag it out to the 
river. I had never seen a tapir at close 
range, as they are night feeders and the 
few we saw on the Pichis were evanes- 
cent as shadows. Cash’s tapir was an 
ugly thing, like a pig, and like a huge 
rat. It had less snout than I expect- 
ed. Nevertheless, it was decidedly bet- 
ter than monkeys and parrots, we thought, 
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and after I had photographed Cash and 
his prize we fell to and butchered the 
quarry. Cash really did fire both barrels 
of his gun at once, and he was so close to 
the tapir that he shot a hole in its side 
nearly six inches in diameter. He had 
“jumped” the animal where a little dry 
run came into the river, and said he had 
almost stepped on it, for it had been 
lying down. It ran fully fifty yards after 
being shot. We returned to the shack 
loaded with tapir meat, but I did not 
throw away my birds. 

We had roast tapir for dinner, and for 
supper we got out some of our fancy pro- 
visions and with more roast tapir had 
quite a feast—if folks can feast without 
cooking utensils or dishes. 

Next morning Henschen and Cash set 
to work to smoke tapir and monkey meat. 


shore. We came finally to a strange spe- 
cies of nut tree, and the little animals 
were shot just as we would shoot squir- 
rels. The fact is, the flavor of monkey is 
not unlike that of squirrels. And if 
there is a preference the monkey is to be 
preferred. 

During the following six days Ewart 
and I hunted incessantly, the object be- 
ing to procure sufficient food to sustain 
us on the down-river trip. In that length 
of time I myself killed one hundred and 
eighty-one monkeys, which were cured by 
smoking. Ewart killed numbers and 
numbers of parrots, many of which we 
ate, but a few we cured for further use. 

At last, one day, we were ready to be 
off in two canoes, from the spot of my 
severe illness. The hour was eleven 
o’clock in the morning. Cash and I sat 

















A BALSA, OR RAFT, AND A NATIVE BOAT ON THE UCAYALI RIVER 


Smoked meat was to be our main susten- 
ance after we left the shack, and we knew 
we would need a plenty. Ewart and | 
went out to hunt monkeys, which we 
killed very much in the same way as | 
shot my parrots. This day, however, we 
pressed inland, instead of along the river 


in the larger canoe, piled high with mon- 
key meat and smoked parrots. Ewart 
stood on the shore laboriously untying a 
knotted lanyard that moored the craft to 
the beach. Presently the knot was un- 
tied, the lanyard was thrown aboard and 
we began to glide down stream, the 
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others coming behind in the smaller 
canoe. So long had we been under the 
shelter of the old house on the hill that 
it seemed like home. We all looked back 
at the dreary place, and I believe three 
of us felt a trifle homesick. But Cash, 
unlike his usual self, shook his fist at the 
rickety old shack and cursed it roundly. 
I told him to hush, and just as I uttered 
the word there was a commotion among 
the bushes on shore, and then a company 
of seven naked savages sprang from shel- 
ter and fired a volley of arrows at us. 
The missiles fell all around us, and be- 
fore we fully realized what had happened 
our would-be assailants had withdrawn 
again to the sheltering forest. It was 
strange conduct, indeed. So unsuspi- 
cious were we of danger that not a gun 
was loaded. 

For twenty-two long, hot, weary, sick- 
ening days we floated down the Pachitea 
river. Day in and day out we floated on, 
and watched the sun rise in the morning, 
watched it hover in the zenith, and sink 
in the evening. And all through the 
long, sultry nights we fought mosquitoes 
and the bats. The river was one long, 
monotonous stretch: forever the green 
water, the greener wood, and the blue 
sky. However, no road is so long but 
there is, sooner or later, a turning, and 
at three o’clock of the afternoon of our 
twenty-first day out from the Paleazu 
river, suddenly ahead, on the right bank 
of the stream, a quarter of a mile away, 
we saw a cluster of banana trees. The 
sun shone on the broad leaves, that glis- 
tened as slightly they waved. There was 
no doubt of what they were. Immediate- 
ly we began to ply our paddles and to 
work in towards the beach. We were 
then in midstream. Slowly we came 
ashore. Then we all leaped out and 
bounded up the slimy bank. 

We found the trees loaded with lus- 
cious, ripe fruit. I cut down the first 
tree we came to with my hunting knife, 
and all of us fell to and devoured the 
entire bunch of fruit it bore. We ate and 
drank, and drank and ate, gorging our- 
selves like savages. Then we lay down in 
the shade and thanked a gracious Provi- 
dence for the great blessing. When we 
finally arose to go, and looked down- 


stream, where our course led, we saw, 
creeping up against the current, close in 
to our bank, a canoe, aboard of which 
were four men, singing. They sang in 
concert for a minute or so after we saw 
them. Then three of them stopped; and 
after an interval one continued a mel- 
ody alone. We listened, speechless. 


“John Brown’s body lies a-mould’ring 
in the grave. 
John Brown’s body 


°° 


When he was well into the second line 
we all joined in but Cash. 

“Glory, glory, hallelujah,” we yelled; 
“Glory, glory, hallelujah.” The other 
singer stopped, rose in his boat, and 
sprang out upon the beach to meet us 
as we ran down the slope. 

And whom do you suppose the fellow 
was? No other than a Virginian; a man 
born within sixty miles of where I my- 
self was born. A Virginian turned Peru- 
vian rubber hunter. I did not ask the 
reason why. I scarcely cared why. I 
merely thought over that old thought, 
about the smallness of the world, and 
asked questions by the score. Where was 
he from? Where was he going? Where 
were we? How far from civilization 
were we? Could he sell us food? He 
was from Iquitos, seventeen days, west- 
bound in search of rubber, he said. The 
three with him were natives. We were on 
the Pachitea river, one day’s travel from 
the river’s mouth in the Ucavali. One 
day from the terminus of a launch line 
tc Iquitos, twelve hundred miles away. 

One day from civilization! all of this 
ina day! Could we wait? It seemed a 
fearfully long time. 

We remained with our new-found 
friend until the following morning. And 
at half past four o’clock in the afternoon 
of that day we sighted a yellow clay bank 
ahead, stretching right across the river. 
That bank was the right bank of the fa- 
mous Ucayali, the greatest Peruvian 
tributary of the mighty Amazon. At last 
we felt that our exertions had shown re- 
sults. Slowly, vet it seemed surely, we 
were going to the eastward. The waters 
grew broader and broader. From a tiny 
mountain stream, which one might step 
acress, the bottom of which cre’s lips 
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might touch when drinking, we had _ misfortunes the feat was out of the ques- 


watched the river grow, little by liltle, 
until we were now on a stream a half- 
mile broad. And there ahead was the 
Ucayali. Overtopping the left bank of 


tion. Our finances were low, owing to 
some losses, and our health was worse off 
than our purses. The problem, therefore, 
was to cross the continent the best way 

















A CAMPOS INDIAN OF THE UCAYALI 


the Pachitea, almost on the point of the 
junction of the two rivers, rested a few 
huts. And at the foot of the embank- 
ment we saw a small steamer moored. 

We had intended to raft and canoe 
across South America, but in view of our 


» WITH COIL OF LANYARD, OR VINE ROPE 


we could. And the launch I have re- 
ferred to offered an opportunity for us to 
reach Iquitos. From Iquitos, we were 
told, we could easily descend the Amazon 
to Para. 

We engaged passage on the launch, 




















BRINGING RUBBER “HAMS” 


which sailed that night. We were in- 
formed that the trip would consume 
eight days. The name of the boat was 
the Amazonas, a wood burning affair, 
and painted yellow. Fiirthermore, she 
was small and dirty, and ‘crowded. Rub- 
ber hunters, returning rich and rowdy, 
elbowed cocoa growers, poor and dusty ; 
and we elbowed ‘both. The great pas- 
time of the passengers was a certain 
Spanish game of cards, of which we knew 
nothing and cared less. As the players 
played they drank and smoked and spat 
upon the floor and swore incessantly. 
The dinner table was lowered down from 
a low ceiling at meal times, which were 
three times a day; coffee at seven in the 
morning, breakfast at eleven, and dinner 
at six in the evening. 

We lived on beans and rice, yucca, 
roast pig and turtle eggs. Now and then 
a turtle itself was killed; then there was 


ABOARD THE AMAZONAS 


a feast, over which we all fought bar- 
harously. There was one man in particu- 
lar, a great big fellow with a great big 
beard, who ate more than any human 
I ever saw. And he had no more man- 
ners than a street cur. I heard Cash 
threaten to throw him overboard, on one 
occasion, for being greedy at table, where- 
upon the individual looked in a most su- 
perior way at Cash, and retorted in 
Spanish: “Throw.me overbeard ! Throw 
me overboard, did you say ? Whi, you 
penniless Englishman, after the biggest 
meal I ever ate IT would be man enough 
to stand on the rudder-head and_ toss 
you down the smokestack.” At which 
everybody laughed, and Cash blushed 
like a woman. 

We traveled downstream for two days. 
The Ucayali, where we entered it, was a 
mile wide, and for a thousand miles it 
broadens scarcely a hundred yards. In 
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fact, at the river’s very mouth the dis- 
tance is not more than a mile from bank 
to bank. 

We traveled two days, and while we 
were literally living in luxury by com- 
parison with our immediate past, still it 
was obnoxious. And we looked forward 
anxiously to the passing of the days and 
to arriving at Iquitos. But towards the 
late afternoon of the second day out a 
miserable thing happened. We ran 
ashore. The current at the spot on which 
we struck was six miles an hour, and the 
launch was making another six on her 
own account. So that we came upon the 
mud bank with a great deal of momen- 
tum. 1 was standing forward at the 
time. We approached a small island, and 
the second officer was throwing the lead. 
The launch was drawing about seven feet 
of water, and he was calling “Eight feet.” 
Presently the depth diminished to seven 
feet. We were then dragging our keel; 
and it was then, and not until then, that 
the captain gave orders to slow down and 
stop. As the bell clanked in the engine 
room the sounder hallooed “Six and a 
half feet; six and a half feet,” and we 
struck with such an impact that several 
men fell sprawling. And there we lay 
for forty hours. 

The four of our party showed the ef- 
feets of our trip. Cash would have taken 
no back talk from that bewhiskered bully, 
I am sure, had he been at all well. We 
now all had hats, and Cash smoked in- 
cessantly. I put in a good deal of time 
hammering away at my rusty little Blick- 
ensderfer typewriter, which was rescued 
along with the kodak and a few other 
things. It was hard work “grinding 
copy’ for Firtp anp Srream on the 
Amazonas, with the cramped quarters, 
and the noise and quarreling: but there 
was nothing else to do. Henschen now 
had the kodak in fair working order, and 
was ever on the lookout for pictures. But 
he had only three rolls of film, and was 
chary of wasting them, fearing he would 
later have opportunities for better pic- 
tures. Cash was the most occupied, for 
he played cards incessantly, and won 
steadily. “How’d you come out Cash?” 
Ewart would ask him; and Cash always 
had enough to jingle pleasantly under 


the boy’s nose. Ewart could not try his 
luck, as he knew hardly any Spanish, and 
did not understand the game. One day, 
howeyer, he got Cash to play poker with 
him, and drubbed him thoroughly. I did 
not know the boy knew poker, but he did 
to win from Cash, for the latter was at 
home in any card game. I felt uneasy 
about Cash, and wondered where he 
would go and what he would do after the 
trip was completed. He seemed to have 
grown taciturn since reaching civiliza- 
tion. Throughout the long days between 
Porto Bermudez and the Ucayali he was 
ever patient and affable. Now he seemed 
to have slipped back into the old rut he 
knew when Ewart found him in Oroyo 
and brought him to me at Tarma. Ewart, 
always hopeful, often visionary, was the 
life of the party, while Henschen, 
through his conservatism, was my right- 
hand man. I can never forget the way 
he looked back at me that fateful after- 
noon when I found him dragging me out 
of the grasp of the Esperanza. It was 
Ewart’s delight to go ashore whenever 
the launch would stop for wood. He had 
a mania for hunting turtle eggs, and 
would stay searching for them till some- 
times I feared the boat would start off 
without him. 

We were ten days in reaching Iquitos. 
Meanwhile we journeyed through the 
great fruit belt of Peru. Fruit farms 
were numerous and large along both 
banks of the stream. I saw banana plan- 
tations a mile long. Settlements were 
strewn here and there along the banks. 
Nowhere did I observe much wild coun- 
try. The tributaries of the Ucayali are 
famous for their rubber, and turtles are 
so numerous that hunting for their eggs, 
of which an oil is made, is a favorite oe- 
cupation of the natives. Alligators en- 
liven the stream, and fish are to be seen 
most everywhere. 

The Ucayali is a very interesting river ; 
yet uninteresting. Its flood is a dirty 
vellow; and the scenery is by no means 
beautiful, though a picturesque sunset 
occurs now and then. The natives are 
mostly half-breeds—partly Indian, part- 
ly Peruvian. Now and then a pure for- 
eigner is met with. One and all they 
live on yucca, bananas, fish and turtles. 


(To be concluded.) 


NOTE.—Mr. James’ serial Lega in the December number, 1903. Back copies can be supplied, 
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| began with an objection on my part. 

“Why, we can’t do it,” I answered 
very promptly, when Tom made the de- 
cisive announcement that, for our sum- 
mer vacation, we would go camping in 
a tent in the Maine woods. 

“Well, why not?” he queried, with a 
combative masculine air that provoked 
me to further annihilation of the 
scheme. “Folks do go camping, don’t 
they? I have heard of such things. 
And women, too, have even admitted 
that they like it.” 

“But we don’t know where to go,” I 
objected. “People who make a business 
of it always have some place selected 
that they know about, and which is suit- 
able. You can’t camp just anywhere, 
you know. You want the right com- 
bination of woods and fields and lake.” 

“We are almost as smart as the gen- 
erality of people, and possibly could find 
such a place,” Tom sweetly suggested. 
“At any rate, we could pack up our bag- 
gage and start, and camp when we came 
to a suitable place.” 

“Yes,” I returned, half in tears, half 
in laughter. “That’s just like a man. 
I suppose youd start off just that way— 
as long as you were headed for Maine, 
that would be enough. You’d take your 
tent on your back and trust to luck to 
find the right spot. I, for one, want to 
know where I’m going when I start 
out.” 

By this time Tom’s good-nature was 
beginning to vanish, and set lines ap- 
peared about his mouth. 

“And I suppose you will think you’ve 
got to have a spring bed, and hot and 
cold water,” he said. “I always sup- 
posed you had as much gumption as 


other women and cared enough about 
nature to rough it a little.” 

“Oh, I can rough it,’ I retorted. “I 
guess I can rough it as well as you can. 
Once really find the place, and I won’t 
be the one to back out—you just see!” 

Tom was listening gravely, intently. 

“In the first place,” I continued, “you 
want to make our outing inexpensive. 
Now, the very first thing, if we go camp- 
ing, is the tent, and a tent is awfully 
expensive.” 

“How much?” ‘Tom opened his eyes. 

“Oh, twenty-five dollars anyway, | 
guess,” I answered sweepingly. 

Tom whistled, and I felt encouraged. 

“Then,” I continued eagerly, “if we 
camp, there is the expense of carrying 
all the stuff 

“Stuff!” Tom interrupted. “We aren’t 
going to carry stuff. I tell you we are 
going simply.” 

“Well, even simply,” I agreed. “There 
are tent, and mattress, and_ blankets, 
and cooking utensils, and food, and our 
own clothes. A camp won't be close to 
a railroad station, and those people 
charge like everything to carry baggage. 
Then there would be a rubber blanket to 
buy, in case of rain, and those are ex- 
pensive. And think, Tom, if it should 
rain. You are as restless and uneasy as 
a caged bear if it rains Sunday, and you 
have to stay in all day, and yet there is 
the whole house to roam over, and books 
you’ve long wanted to read all scattered 
about. Imagine yourself in a tent, only 
high enough for you to sit upright in it, 
and a good old northeaster raving out- 
side, and the ground gradually getting 
soaked and little rivulets running in un- 
der the tent, and yourself getting cold 
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A WOMAN 


and chilled and cramped. Isn’t that in- 
viting ? 

“Then the mosquitoes, Tom! Imag- 
ine, on the edge of a lake. We'd be 
fairly eaten alive and not able to enjoy 
a moment. 

“Then there is another thing, and 
that’s most important of all—the drink- 
ing-water. We'd have to make pretty 
sure there was no likelihood of typhoid 
or malaria. Malaria is an awful thing 
to get into the system.” 

Tom looked at me_ gravely and 
nodded. “Awful,” he repeated after 
me; and then a little silence fell be- 
tween us. 

“You have certainly thought it all 
out,” he remarked, after a. moment; 
then, leaning forward, he brushed aside 
the maps and pamphlets he had been 
looking over and laid his hand on mine. 

“Poor little woman,” he said, breaking 
into a smile, “you do have to think of 
all sorts of things, don’t you? No won- 
der you look worried, with all those bug- 
aboos staring at you. Now, if I’ll agree 
to steer clear of all these things and land 
you in a good place, will you stop fret- 
ting and come?” 

What was there for me to say? Tom’s 
whole heart was set on going. I knew 
it had been his dream for years. 

“Yes,” I said reluctantly. And then 
I knew that the die was cast. 


“T’ve bought the tent!” was the next 
allusion to our trip, after some days of 
silence, when I suspected, and rather 
hoped, that Tom was finding some of the 
obstacles not so easy to surmount, after 
all. 

“You have?” T exclaimed. 

“Yes, I found a good, stout, second- 
hand seven-by-nine army duck one, and 
I paid”—he looked at me quizzically— 
“I paid just five dollars for it.” 

“Oh!” I said weakly. 

So gradually our plan formed. I be- 
gan to make lists of things I thought we 
needed. These Tom cut down fully 
one-half. I was allowed the one trunk, 
and in the bottom of this we managed 
to stow the tent and frying pan and few 
tin dishes, a pair of half-wool blankets, 
and a pair of gray cotton summer blan- 
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kets which I sewed up for a mattress 
ready for the filling, and into the bag 
I] put our old clothes, mosquito netting, 
and all the absolutely necessary things. 
Then in a dress-suit case I packed a few 
silk and white shirt-waists, in case we 
should go to boarding somewhere, which 
I was fully persuaded would be the out- 
come. 

By dint of hard study and indecision 
we had, after long vacillation, decided 
on our lake. It looked on the map as if 
there were lots of shore, and somehow 
we felt that the shores would not be 
densely populated, and I had the secret 
consolation of knowing that there was a 
boarding-house and hotel there, in case 
we should get stranded—but this knowl- 
edge I wisely kept to myself. 

So we finally started, and a few hours’ 
ride on the train brought us to the lake. 
As we stepped from the car, a revelation 
awaited us, for the body of water that 
spread out before us was something won- 
derful. It was more like an immense 
bay than any lake we had ever seen, and 
far away the water and sky became one, 
with no intervening shore. 

The passengers from the train hur- 
ried past us, out to the waiting steamer, 
which after a few moments puffed away 
across the lake, leaving us still standing 
on the shore. Back at the station we 
could see our trunk and dress-suit case, 
while in my hand I carried the fishing 
rod and umbrellas, while over my shoul- 
der hung the convenient camera. And 
it was half-past two in the afternoon. 
I discreetly kept silence, for having 
aired my objections and then consented to 
come, I was fully determined to be very 
passive in all things and await results. 

Tom’s first venture was to hire one of 
the many boats drawn up on the pebbly 
beach. He paid for a day, and said he 
should want it for a week or more. 
Then we got in and started out upon the 
lake. 

Which way should we go? Each 
shore seemed equally wooded, with no 
apparent life in the way of cottages or 
camps. In about the center of the lake 
was a densely wooded island. On which 
side stood our best chance for a camping 
site? 
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To the right of the island Tom rowed 
in silence, and once he remarked that 
the lake was pretty big, yet all the time 
he kept scanning the shores with a sharp 
eye. 

Finally I espied a camp on a small 
island close to shore. Here at least were 
signs of life, and we could ask the people 
about a suitable place to camp. But 
Tom scoffed at my suggestion and rowed 
leisurely on till finally, after we had 
gone some three miles, at our right ap- 
peared a beautiful white sandy beach, 
and, rolling back from it, well-kept 
green fields, and a house in the distance. 
Here we alighted, and I sank on the 
grass, while ‘Tom went to interview the 
occupants of the house. It was fair and 
green there, and the view over the water 
was delightful. The gentle slope of the 
land down to the almost snow-white 
beach would make it quite an ideal place 
to pitch our tent, and I began to think 
that, after all, the venture might not 
really turn out so badly. Just as I made 
this admission to myself, Tom appeared, 
with a curious expression on his face 
that I  couldn’t exactly read. He 
dropped to the grass beside me, and as 
1 remarked that I’d be very well con- 
tented to stay there, he announced that 
the owner of the land evidently disliked 
campers, and we'd have to look further. 
Moreover, he owned all the land for 
three miles further along the lake, and 
there was a fine of twenty dollars for 
building a fire on land without the own- 
er’s permission. This was depressing, 
and the afternoon was wearing away. 
We must find a camp site soon. 

Starting out again, we rowed slowly 
along in the direction from which we 
had come till, reaching a little cove, Tom 
announced his intention of visiting a 
white house we could see some way back 
from the shore, on a high hill. I had 
seen the house from the lake, and in 
front stood an old-fashioned well-sweep. 

“Do,” I urged. “Anyone who has a 
well-sweep ought to be nice. At any 
rate, perhaps they'll take us in for the 
night.” 

“Take us in?” Tom repeated. “Why, 
we are going to sleep in our tent to- 
night.” 


“Oh, are we?” I echoed, as the boat 
grated on the sand. 

Again I was left alone, and made a 
brief detour of the place. The charm 
of the lake, the peaceful green of the 
fields sloping back up to the road that 
I knew meandered along somewhere be- 
yond the waving corn on the hilltop, be- 
gan to steal over me, and I had selected 
a spot which would be “bearable” for 
our tent, partly sheltered from the Jake 
by a clump of white birches, when Tom 
reappeared, his’ coming announced by 
the bouncing of a red apple onto the 
grass beside me. 

“It is very nice here,” were my words 
of greeting. “I’ve found a good place 
for the tent, and there will be some com- 
fort in knowing there is a house-some- 
where within reach. Can we stay?” 

“T guess so,” he replied. “The farm- 
er has gone to town, but his wife said 
they did have campers in the grove 
sometimes.” 

“The grove?” I repeated. “Where is 
the grove? I haven’t seen any.” So 
we started out to explore. , 

A little path, just beyond the birches, 
led off to the right, and following it we 
found ourselves in a charming grove of 
pines, maples and poplars. The land 
sloped to the lake, which being low at 
this season left a beach of white stone, a 
ledge, washed up on which was a long, 
straight tree trunk, white as the sands 
themselves, and just off at the left a reg- 
ular bathing beach of fine white sand, 
sparkling with bits of mica, while back 
in the fringe of bushes and trees were 
loads of driftwood, bleached white by 
the summer sun. But this was not all. 
Aside fromthe calm beauty of the spot, 
with its outlook far over the lake, my 
housewifely eyes took in a wonderful 
sight,—a cupboard, a veritable cup- 
board, nailed against a pine tree. A 
turn of a button released the board that 
served as a door, and there it stood re- 
vealed—two shelves neatly made inside 
the box, the bottom of the box forming 
a third, and all kept high and dry. 

“Oh!” I cried, at the discovery. 

Tom, meanwhile, was uncovering what 
seemed to be a pile of rubbish. There 
was a rustic chair rudely made, a long 
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bench, simply a board with two legs at 
each end and then—what? A stove! 

“A stove!” I shrieked. And a stove 
it certainly was. A_ three-sided well 
had been made of stones and brick, the 
walls about fifteen inches high, and on 
the top of this was placed an old stove 
top, with four holes and covers. A 
rusty stovepipe completed the outfit, 
while the front wall of the stove, only 
partially built, leaving a place to tuck 
wood in, was covered by an old piece of 
iron. 

“Why! I exclaimed, “we can cook 
anything here!” Then, sitting down in 
the rude chair, I clasped my hands and 
cried enthusiastically, “Oh, they will let 
us stay here, Tom, won’t they?” And 
Tom wickedly laughed. 

But the shadows were falling, and 
Tom returned to the farmhouse, I with 
him this time. Yes, Mr. Smith had re- 
turned, and a satisfactory bargain was 
made—and “Now,” said Tom, “‘we’ll go 
after the baggage.” So the obliging 
farmer harnessed the horse, and off they 
drove the three miles to the station. 
While they were gone I learned many 
things from the farmer’s cheery wife, 
and one by one all my formidable fears 
vanished, and I was in a high state of 
enthusiasm by the time the patient 
white horse reappeared over the hilltop, 
with Tom smiling from the seat, sur- 
rounded by various paper bags and pack- 
ages. 

It was now eight o’clock, and the full 
moon had arisen, shedding a glorious 
silver light over everything. Lighted 
only by it, we were driven over the fields 
to the grove, and our trunk unloaded; 
then back to the farmhouse went the 
wagon, while Tom and I, and the bag- 
gage, were left alone in the grove, with 
a hoot-owl dismally calling from a near- 
by tree and the lapping of the water 
on the beach the only sounds. 

Pitching the tent was not a difficult 
task, for Tom used rope, stretched from 
tree to tree; but it was vexatious, when 
it was up nice and taut, to find that in 
the half light we had turned it wrong 
side out and it had to be all done over 
again. By moonlight I picked up 
enough dry leaves and chips to start a 
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fire between two rocks, and Tom 
brought up driftwood and piled it on. 
The fire crackled and roared, and filled 
the whole place with a new and cheery 
light. Them we ate our supper, hungrily 
and heartily. There were crackers Tom 
had bought at the country store, milk 
from the farmhouse, and a bit of cake I 
had hidden in one corner of the trunk. 
It was after nine o’clock, and it tasted 
good. Then we emptied the two sacks 
of hay we had brought from the barn 
onto the dry pine-needle-covered ground 
inside the tent, loaded Tom’s revolver— 
of which, of course, I was mortally 
afraid, yet glad of its protection—and 
placed it within easy reach, gave one 
last look around the grove, with its deep 
shadows cast by the last flickering light 
from the camp fire, and loosening our 
clothes, crept into the tent to our bed of 
hay. Anticipation had become realiza- 
tion. Theories and speculation had van- 
ished. Our tent was pitched in a strange 
land, and a new experience was opening 
before us. There we lay and listened to 
the unusual night sounds—the rustling 
of leaves, and far out over the lake the 
queer, shrill ery of the loon, sounding 
for all the world like the wailing of a 
lost child. But finally sleep came, just 
as it comes when shut in by the four 
walls of home, only here the moonlight 
seemed to cast a protecting radiance 
over us, as if it were a living thing, 
and all about, nature came close and 
wrapped us in her loving embrace. 

We were early awake. Truth compels 
me to admit that our sleep had not been 
calm and dreamless. The tent was hot, 
and the hay, spread only loosely on the 
ground, seemed but a scanty protection 
from sticks and pine cones we had neg- 
lected to clear away. But with the full 
light of the morning and the gloriously 
invigorating air sweeping over the lake 
from its mountain home beyond, hope 
was high, and we set to housekeeping in 
earnest. A roaring fire was built in the 
stove and a hearty breakfast of oatmeal 
and fried potatoes set cooking: wood 
was brought up for the day’s supply, 
and larger logs and fallen branches piled 
ready for the evening camp fire. The 
tent was strengthened by young, green 
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trees for poles, the blanket mattress 
stuffed with the hay, pillow cases filled 
with leaves of sweet fern, and under- 
brush cleared away. 

We made various trips of exploration, 
each one ending in our return to our 
own grove, satisfied beyond all doubt 
that this spot was the one place on all 
the lake that we would have chosen, had 
we been given the opportunity, for our 
vacation retreat. 

There is much I could tell of the 
happy days spent—how fortune seemed 
to favor us at every turn. It really 
seems incredible, looking back upon it, 
how everything seemed to work mag- 
ically for our comfort and happiness. 
My bugaboos? Ah, they vanished! Ma- 
laria was unknown, and the water pure 
as crystal springs, delightful to drink. 
Mosquitoes? None at all. The season 
for mosquitoes there was over, it being 
September. Well, then, the rain? But 
we had no rain. You smile, you wise 
one, but in the three weeks which we 
stayed in camp we had not one single 
rainy day. The second night, we were 
awakened by the coming of a thunder 
storm across the lake. Glorious it was 
as it approached, gathering strength as 
it rolled over the water. Rather fear- 
ful were the flashes of lightning, that 
seemed to rend the very heavens; and 
there were perhaps a few moments, when 
the storm struck and the tent swayed 
and creaked, when it did seem a little 
awful. But Tom’s hand was in mine, and 
the storm soon passed over, leaving the 
world flooded in peaceful moonlight once 
more. 

One other night we had rain, but this 
added to the zest of things, for by this 
time we were hardened gypsies. It 


came in force, and over the dry ground, 
despite our V-shaped ditch outside, pre- 
pared for just such an emergency, the 
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rain crept in little rivulets beneath the 
tent. We were compelled to dig yet an- 
other trench about our mattress of hay, 
and to suspend over us the big sheet of 
table oil-cloth that 1 had brought for just 
such protection, for the rain would find 
its way through the time-worn tent. But 
we kept dry, and the morning dawned 
clear and sparkling, with the distant 
mountains sharply defined on the hori- 
zon. 

There should be some shadow in the 
picture to make it complete—some in- 
convenience or drawback—but there 
wasn’t, and I am telling things as they 
were; they shall not be invented for the 
purpose of naturalness. I might even 
tell more of our good fortune in discov- 
ering a neighboring camper, whose 
camp, by the way, was a most charming 
stone house, but who lived among the 
trees and birds, close to nature’s heart, 
whose vegetable garden was placed at 
our disposal—but I won’t, because that 
blessed Tom is looking over my shoulder 
critically and says, “Oh, let up, here. 
Even if truth is stranger than fiction 
you can’t make the people believe that 
everything came our way. The ideal 
spot for our camp, the finding of the 
stove, and all, is enough for most people 
to swallow. Better leave it there.” 

“But it is true,” I insist, “every word 
of it. We never would have dared dream 
of such a heavenly three weeks as we 
spent there in the open, with sunshine, 
birds, and nature. I haven’t told half.” 

“The half is enough,” he insists. 

“And surely we will go again this Sep- 
tember ?” 

That indulgent husband smiles assent, 
and does not even-remind me of my long 
list of bugaboos. Which proves, does it 
not, that some husbands, as well as some 
camping experiences, may after all be 
ideal ? 
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OUR AMERICAN GAME BIRDS 


Their Life History and Mode of Hunting Them 


By F. HENRY YORKE, M.D., A.O.U. 


XX11.—Green-WinG Trart-—l. 

Anas carolinensis, redhead or green- 
wing teal, to distinguish it from the 
blue-wing or cinnamon blue-wing, is a 
true cold weather non-diver. It ranges 
from most parts of South America 
through the United States to British 
America, west to Alaska and the Arctic 
regions, passing through the United 
States in its spring migration, as soon 
as the ice begins to break up and water 
holes form, following closely upon the 
flight of the pintails and yellow-leg mal- 
lards. 

The green-wing teal has three princi- 
pal spring flights. The first follows up 
the open water, as fast as it appears 
northward, delaying for a while when 
snows or cold weather warp the waters 
and close up the channels or open holes; 
then they speed on to their Northern 
goal, going the farthest north of the three 
flights. The second issue follows, stay- 
ing a short time as the ice subsides, and 
if the weather is inclement; the third 
generally lingers upon favorite grounds 
through the confines of the United States 
for a longer period. The amount and 
extent of flooded lands where muddy 
bottoms are exposed entices the tardy 
ducks to stay a long time; so the wetness 
of the spring, and extent of muddy ter- 
ritory exposed, are the chief attractions 
for holding them back until the natural 
instinct for incubation impels their on- 
ward travel. 

These ducks have three distinct flights 
through the United States ——the Atlan- 
tic, Pacific and inland. The chief inland 
flight is up and between the Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers, branching off to fol- 
low the numerous chains of lakes and 
rivers whose tributaries connect with 
these big streams. The expanse of 
sloughs, musquaids and morasses have 
great attraction for the easy-going third 


flight, and they revel as long as possible 
upon their muddy shores. The others 
are coast flights, each ocean affording 
from its washed-out shores a natural 
harbor where mollusks and all animal- 
cule pertaining to oozy places are abun- 
dantly found. 

In the fall the green-wing teal rush in 
from the north after the cold weather 
has set in, the second issue following 
close upon the first. Both stay north- 
ward, braving cold storms with sleet and 
hail, so long as the ice-clad sloughs and 
musquaids are not frozen up entirely. 
The third issue, coming directly from the 
far north, is driven onwards by the se- 
verity of the weather and passes rapidly 
down to the frost line, traveling at an 
easy gait of a hundred miles an hour! 

The green-wing teal are both timber 
and prairie birds, using pond holes in 
the timber and on _ prairies, muddy 
slashes, and the mud banks on rivers and 
creeks, during their spring and fall mi- 
gration through the United States. On 
the coast the banks exposed after a 
heavy swell from the usual spring tides 
afford good picking from the various an- 
imalcule exposed. 

These ducks feed upon worms, bugs, 
polywogs, slugs and all denizens found in 
oozy places and where muddy banks or 
sloughs are exposed. Barley and other 
grains, rice and all the duck-weed seeds, 
are eaten, together with various bulbous 
roots such as flag, water lily, lotus and 
wild potato. Various kinds of berries 
found in the far North, covered by snow 
in the fall, afford them an excellent re- 
past when the spring sun dissipates the 
snow and the frozen berries tempt all of 
the feathered flocks. 

The green-wing teal are great land 
birds, often walking a long distance for- 
aging for food. They nest from about 
48 to 75 degrees latitude, and beyond, up 
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to the extreme Northern islands and the 
mainland; Alaska and the Hudson Bay 
region are especially popular. Their 
clutch is from ten to sixteen eggs of a 
white, creamy color, and the nest is a 
primitive affair, large and roughly 
thrown together. It is placed in weeds, 
rice, rushes, flags or other grasses, at the 
margin of a watercourse, slough, mus- 
quaid or pond, sometimes quite a dis- 
tance from water. 

They are as a rule a tame bird, easy to 
approach, and bunch up closely together 
when feeding or swimming upon open 
water or pond holes. They fly in little 
bunches when drifting from their feed- 
ing, roosting or playgrounds, but during 
the migration period pass through at 
night in large flocks, which frequently 
assume a long line. As a rule they fly 
low enough to shoot; but at night they 
rise high out of gunshot. Although a 
very swift bird, they are tender, delicate 
and easy to kill; hence, as I have said 
they fly close together, many are some- 
times killed at a shot. 

All teal are fast flvers and whip over 
the rice, rushes or flags at an immense 
rate of speed when traveling to and from 
their feeding grounds, especially when 
going to roost. So it behooves the shoot- 
er to have his gun ready and be ever on 
the watch. A single man in a boat usu- 
ally scores the most birds, for the old 
duck-shooters’ adage which says, “One 
will watch, two will half watch and three 
will scarcely watch at all,’ holds good 
here. 

The green-wing teal is anything but 
a shy bird, frequently dropping into the 
decoys ‘when one is not watching. It 
will remain still for a short time, then 
swim among or around the 
Even when one stands up in his boat 
above his blind, it will not take wing at 
first, often swimming off to one side or 
remaining motionless among the decoys; 
usually presenting an easy shot when it 
takes wing. Flight shooting is the acme 
of teal shooting, whether green-wing, 
blue-wing or cinnamon, and taxes the 
qualities of a sportsman’s skill. 

Let us take a day in the Northwest 
after the wood ducks, mallards, blue- 
wings and others of the warm-weather 


decoys. 


non-divers have long since passed south- 
ward. The cold-weather birds, both di- 
vers and non-divers, are lingering on 
their favorite grounds. Ice has formed, 
but the current, aided by the wind, has 
kept channels open. Ice is thick at the 
edges and spreading over most of the 
lake, but we attach runners to our 
boats. To those who have never used 
these runners a word of explanation may 
be timely, as the plan is worthy of adop- 
tion for all ice shooting. We take two 
pieces of oak, ash, hickory or other hard 
wood, cut two inches square and beveled 
at the ends. These are measured and 
fitted, and bolted lengthwise of the boat, 
about eighteen inches to two feet apart, 
according to the width of the boat’s bot- 
tom. The bolts come through, and 
leather, wooden or other washers may be 
used to fill up where the tap or nut 
These runners are now shod 
with half-inch, half-round iron, obtained 
from any blacksmith shop, and screwed 
on, the screws being placed about two 
feet apart, and countersunk. The ends 
of the irons must be turned up, so that 
either backward or forward movement 
can be easily accomplished. When one 
breaks through thin ice, all he has to do 
is to keep on pushing until firmer ice is 
reached. The breadth of the runners 
will allow one to surmount the thicker 
ice and push onto its surface, thereby 
allowing a passage onwards. <A_ boat 
fitted up in this manner, aided by a push 
pole with a double or single spike at the 
end, can make a record of a mile in two 
minutes running over free ice with no 
slush or snow contending. The boat can 
be driven twenty-five to fifty feet at a 
single stroke after headway is obtained. 
By getting aft in the boat one can easily 
push over pretty thin ice, and by long 
strokes glide over its surface at a rapid 
rate. 

Thus provided, we reach a point where 
the ice is thick enough to start from 
without any breaking through. We load 
up our decoys, placing them in the mid- 
dle of the boat in order to keep the bow 
up and not make too much weight ahead, 
for it would have a tendency to force the 
boat to break through. A channel exists 
ahead, with bogs and bunches of wild 
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rice and flags and rushes scattered 
around; it is about forty yards across 
and probably half a mile in length. We 
easily locate a blind for each of us, dis- 
tant about thirty vards, but not exactly 
opposite, for a quick snapshot might, and 
probably would, wound your companion 
upon the opposite side, if ducks flew low 
over the surface of the water, whilst 
pitching to the decoys. Again, when one 
shoots, the ducks naturally pay over to 
the other side. Skill and judgment are 
at a premium here, and no one can be 
too careful who carries a loaded firearm. 
In the next chapter the shooting will be 
carried out; also there will be described 
a day in the South over the muddy 
sloughs and slashes that abound there. 
For teal shooting, a light gun is requi- 
site, ranging from a 12- to 20-gauge: 
but the tendency everywhere now is 
toward light guns and light loads. The 
old-fashioned 8- and 10-gauges, with 6 
to 5 drachms of powder and 1% to 1% 
ounces of shot, are becoming obsolete. 
The sportsman who uses the smaller load 
has just as good returns, without the 


shock and punishment inflicted with the 
old-style “cannons,” and certainly in the 
field the saving of weight in both gun 
and shells is worthy of consideration. 
When we consider the lightness which 
has been promulgated during the past 
decade on guns, ammunition, boats, boots 
and all the requisites of a sportsman’s 
outfit we appreciate that a great point 
has been obtained; gained, I think, by 
the general endorsement of “outings with 
nature” whereby the expansion given te 
other sports is not lightly bestowed. 
“Par example” ladies ride, hunt. shoot, 
fish, row, canoe and enjoy an outing now, 
while a decade ago they would, to say the 
least, have been criticized. But their 
English cousins paved the way, and the 
natural results are more fun, pleasure, 
exercise, and last but not least, their no- 
ticeable improvement, both mentally and 
physically. The ruddy, tanned cheek, 
the maybe freckled face, the tanned 
hands from exposure to wind and sun, 
are no longer a disgrace, for the gentler 
sex have learned that the closer you ap- 
proach nature, the more you gain. 


A VISIT TO A BEAVER COLONY* 
By EDWYN SANDYS 


NOWING what was expected of him, 
Joe drifted like a shadow at the 
heels of his leader, and imitated every 
action as Monroe crouched lower and 
lower, and finally went down wpon all- 
fours. Not so much as the click of a 
twig betrayed their advance till they had 
won to a mound which buttressed a big 
tree where the insignificant stream broad- 
ened to a great pool. Behind the rough 
tree roots Monroe lay flat and motioned 
with his head for Joe to crawl alongside 
him. “We're all serene so far,” he whis- 
pered ; “look below, and you'll see their 
pond and a couple of lodges. I’ve come 
to the wrong place—the dam’s below 
there, and we'll have to sneak back 
and around if—B-k-a-v-E-r! The long- 
~*From “Sportsman Joe,” by Edwyn Sandys. 
(Macmillans. ) 








drawn word was just breathed into Joe’s 
ear, and at the moment he noticed a 
long, soundless ripple on the oily surface 
some fifty yards below. At the advan- 
cing end of the ripple was a grayish ob- 
ject which he at first mistook for some 
small waterfowl, but he presently made 
out the chunky head of a big beaver 
which evidently was bound for one of the 
lodges. As the head neared what looked 
very like an old brush pile, there was a 
rapid circling of water, then a surface 
like a mirror. The beaver had dived. 


For long minutes Monroe lay perfectly 
motionless. The unexpected sight of the 
one animal had convinced him of how 
seldom the pond was visited, and he knew 
that, where undisturbed, beavers might 
be busy throughout the day instead of 
waiting for evening. 


Hence his keen 
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eyes examined every visible foot of the 
margin of the pond before he dared to 
move, but no motion rewarded his seru- 
tiny. It was almost a certainty that all 
the other beavers were at the moment 
within the lodges. The appearance of 
these dwellings greatly disappointed Joe. 
From things he had seen and read he had 
drawn mental pictures of wonderfully 
trim, dome-topped structures, covered 
with mud which had been beaten by flat 
tails till it was about as smooth as the 
wall of a rough-cast house. More than 
once he had imagined the furry toilers 
busy at the portrayed scientific archi- 
tecture, and had longed to witness some 
of that amazing work, but the scrappy- 
looking affairs in the pond might have 
been piled by some current for al! he 
could tell to the contrary. 

Every move of Monroe’s retreat was si- 
lent proof that he held the intelligence, 
shyness, or some other protective trait of 
the quarry in no light estimation. To 
Joe it seemed they were matching wits 
with animals possessed of almost human 
reasoning powers. Monroe, however, 
knew better. His experience in the wil- 
derness had taught him that nine-tenths 
of the printed descriptions of the beaver 
and its ways were absurdly overdrawn, 
and that when the shrewdest of old-man 
beavers undertook to play the game of 
life-and death against even an average 
trapper, a section of the needful for 
somebody's beautiful beaver coat ere long 
would be stretched and nicely drying in 
some shady place. ‘To his notion a beav- 
er was just about as much smarter as it 
was bigger than its distant kin, the ple- 
beian muskrat, which also builds houses, 
but draws the line at anything in the 
way of adam. In the building of a dam 
intended to regulate the depth of water 
at a certain spot, the beaver not only 
rises high above the rat, but stands alone 
as the four-footed engineer of the Amer- 
ican forest. Yet, even at his specialty, 
he not seldom makes such blunders as 
surely would forever ruin the reputation 
of a civil engineer. Monroe had care- 
fully examined more than one extensive 
dam which had been laboriously con- 
structed on the very worst site for its in- 
tended purpose which could have been 
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selected within a distance of two miles. 
Other partially completed works had 
shown where the short-sighted engineers 
had gone to an amazing amount of 
trouble, only to realize their error when 
half through, and abandon the site for 
a much better one close by, which half 
the wisdom attributed to them would 
have selected in the first place. In many 
wild sections the remaining beavers ap- 
pear to have renounced the dam-building 
habit, for they dwell, @ Ja muskrat, in 
burrows dug in some suitable bank. So 
well known is this change of habit, that 
trappers have coined the name “bank 
beaver” to describe such animals as build 
neither dam nor lodge. 

Fairly judged, the beaver is a rather 
shrewd and extremely cautious animal, 
shy and retiring in its nature, a past- 
master of swimming and diving, and by 
no means a fool regarding matters ripa- 
rian. Its cutting, hauling, and storing 
under water of certain growths for win- 
ter food are, in proportion to its size 
and strength, no more remarkable than 
the tireless carrying and storing of nuts 
by that busy rogue, the red squirrel. 
The fact that one creature stores under 
water is not more extraordinary than 
that the other does in the hollow tree. 
To our non-aquatic minds, almost any- 
thing done under water is apt to appear 
more wonderful than a feat performed 
in the air, but that is because we judge 
from the view-point of a land animal. 

But while Monroe had no false notions 
concerning the beaver’s reasoning powers, 
he had a proper respect for its wariness. 
He knew that the portly woodcutter had 
deadly foes other than men, which would 
be only too happy to ambush him when 
he crept ashore to his work, and that the 
beaver was well aware of this. To beav- 
er ears, the swish of a branch or the low 
elick of a trodden twig were solemn 
warnings of impending peril, and the 
counter-moves were a scuttle to the pond, 
a sounding plunge, and a long dive to the 
submerged entrance to the unassailable 
lodge. Knowing these things, Monroe 
took no chances, but circled far through 
the woods till the position of two chosen 
trees gave him a true line on the dam. 
Then again was the stealthy advance 
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A VISIT TO A 


completed and the crawlers lay side by 
side directly above the dam. The pond 
looked like so much very clear coffee, and 
Joe could see all sorts of brushy trash 
littering the bottom. Then he glanced 
at the dam, and again was disappointed. 
It was not at all like what he had ex- 
pected, being exceedingly rough, as 
though a lot of sticks and masses of earth 
had been carelessly piled together. The 
sticks, many of which were quite heavy, 
bristled aimlessly in every direction, and 
so far as he could see, about one-fourth 
of them in no way added to the symmetry 
or strength of the dam, which, though 
complete, had a half-finished appearance, 
not at all pleasing, nor yet creditable to 
the engineers—from our point of view. 

After waiting a long while, Monroe 
whispered a warning to remain motion- 
less while he attempted to force the hid- 
den beavers to action. About the center 
of the dam, and a little below the water 
surface, protruded a stout stick, and 
toward this Monroe cautiously crept. 
The distance to be covered was about 
twenty feet, and watchful Joe was certain 
he never had seen a man take so long in 
stealing that distance. But Monroe 
knew what he was about, and also that 
the slightest jar of foot or movement 
would surely defeat his object. The re- 
mains of an old sunken tree just below 
the dam offered a sure foothold, and 
presently his hand closed on the stick. 
Then for seconds he crouched, his eyes 
watching the pool. Finally, and as gin- 
gerly as though it were dynamite, he 
moved the stick an inch or so to one 
side. The feel of it assured him it could 
be silently withdrawn, and so soon as this 
was accomplished, water poured freely 
through the gap. Monroe watched it 
for a moment, then removed a couple of 
smaller sticks, and retreated as craftily 
as he had advanced. “Lie low, now, and 
watch the pond,” he whispered. “The 
water will cut a bigger gap presently, and 
so soon as the outflow makes itself felt 
farther up, down will come the old man 
to learn what’s the matter. An Indian 
taught me the trick; and while it 
wouldn’t serve where beavers are mo- 
or there is a chance in a spot like 
this.” 
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Joe thought that catlike watch the 
most fascinating experience of his life. 
He forgot the passage of time and every- 
thing except the glassy brown water and 
the odds and ends of visible things be- 
low. A white grub that had lost its 
grip of a leaf overhead fell in with a 
sharp “pink!” which seemed to jar the 
entire surroundings, He could see it 
slowly sinking through what suddenly 
proved much deeper water than he had 
imagined, and when it reached the bot- 
tom, its convulsive strugglings were still 
visible against a dark, half-rotted leaf. 
And as he watched, the few spindled 
water-growths slowly bent and pointed 
down stream, which told that the break 
in the dam was doing its work and the 
movement of the water making itself felt. 
Monroe’s trained eyes had noted every 
one of these small matters, and he whis- 
pered, “Careful now; if the old chap’s 
coming at all, he’ll not be long. The 
water will tell him there’s something 
wrong with the dam, and he’s smart 
enough to know that swift repairs some- 
times save a heap of work.” A sodden 
mass fell from the dam, and the outflow 
increased. Joe smothered a giggle, for 
the thought struck him —suppose the 
whole business should go with a rush and 
leave the beavers walloping about in the 
mud! Then he twitched all over and 
gasped, for lo! a big, vague-looking form 
was slowly drifting forth from the 
shadow of the nearest lodge. He guessed 
it was Old Man Beaver, but such a size! 
Some way or other he had got the notion 
that a beaver was no bigger than a small 
cat; but here was a thing which, seen 
through the deceptive water, appeared 
larger than an ordinary spaniel. It 
seemed to slide along the bottom as 
though the current were pulling at it, 
then it began slowly to rise, and this 
without perceptible motion or effort. 
Inch by inch it stole upward, till Joe 
could see every detail of the funny out- 
spread paws, and the many silvery bub- 
bles which seemed to stick like shiny 
burrs among the long hair. 

Joe thrilled as he watched the bullet 
head, as it were, first shake the surface 
and then emerge. He saw what looked 
like the sudden opening of two black nos- 
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trils which sent forth a tiny bubble, the 
gleam of two small, beady eyes, the yel- 
low of big, savage-looking teeth, and then 
all the flat body as he floated motionless 
on the surface in a way rather suggestive 
of a nicely mounted skin reposing upon 
a brown, highly polished floor. Lastly, 
he noticed the tail, the wrongfully fa- 
mous trowel, which seemed to curve 
slightly against the water like a hand not 
fully straightened. It was a queer-look- 
ing contrivance, rather like an oval of 
old rubber or wet leather, and it wasn’t 
more than one-third as big as the pic- 
tures had suggested. At first he could 
not see any ears, but presently the fur 
near the back of the head appeared to 
split apart and revealed two very small, 
fuzzy-looking bunches which might be 
ears or most anything with hair on it. 
And thus the watchers stared at the dam- 
builder, while he seemed to stare at 
everything except his dreaded foes. 

It was a wonderfully interesting pic- 
ture, but at last a big, webbed hind foot 
gave a swift kick suggestive of amazing 
power, and at once the furry bulk noise- 
lessly moved forward. <A second kick, 
and the body gathered speed, which, how- 
ever, died away, and another long float 
followed. The creature seemed to be 
strung to the tensest alertness, and while 
the head presented a heavy, stupid ap- 
pearance, yet there was a something in 
the ensemble which hinted of abundant 
craft and power ready for instant action. 
Once again the forward, gaining speed, 


till the blunt nose was almost in 
the gap of the dam. Then another 
suspicious pause, ending by the beaver 
hauling - himself out. For perhaps a 
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minute he crouched, looking like a 
rounded end of a rotten log, then his 
head moved as though he was examin- 
ing the damage. His fore paws appar- 
ently pushed at something, then he sat 
up like an over-fat rabbit. As he sat, 
his back was to the pond, and Joe could 
see a curved fore paw quivering. Sud- 
denly the big body shot backward from 
the dam, there was a mighty splash, a 
swirl of white suds, and a passing glimpse 
of an amazingly swift something deep 
down and darting for the lodge. 

“Well, that settles it!” grunted Mon- 
roe. “We may as well get out of here, 
for he won’t show again till after dark, 
and the folks who would ambush him a 
second time will have to do some rare 
clever work. My! how he did everlast- 
ingly fling himself off there. He must 
have winded us direct, or caught a sud- 
den sniff of something I had touched. 
I’d mend that dam for him, were it not 
that any further meddling surely would 
scare him worse; that is, if such a thing 
were possible. Eh, son?” 

By way of answer Joe gurgled and 
gasped, then burst into a laugh which 
must have struck terror to the hearts of 
the outraged beavers. It is no light task 
for a novice to remain motionless during 
so long a vigil, and without his realiz- 
ing it the absurd ending had been a great 
relief, a general easing of the unusual 
strain. More than once during the lazy 
prowl trackward he laughed until Mon- 
roe had to join him. “I just can’t help 


it, Bart,” he said; “that old fat fellow’s 
back handspring was the scaredest, and 
funniest, and suddenest thing ever I 


saw !” 




















PIG HUNTING IN CENTRAL AMERICA 
By M. A. ANTE 


HERE was a knock at the door and 

a voice saying, “Chief, it is half- 
after three, and Octavia has breakfast 
ready.” Out I jumped, and_ hustled 
down to the brook in the dark for the 
morning plunge. Then | got into hunt- 
ing togs and had a quick breakfast. This 
was to be my first trip into the jungles of 
Central America after the wild pigs of 
the country. 

Waiting for me, underneath the house, 
which was built on spiles to keep out the 
dampness, was Alex, my guide and com- 
panion for the trip. A queer specimen 
he was, long and lean, a half-breed (part 
Jamaican negro and part Indian), 
clothed in a torn white shirt and a pair 
of overalls. He carried an old-fashioned 
muzzle-loading shotgun, a powder-horn, 
a shot-bag made of the skin of a boa con- 
strictor, and his “euchillo,” a long knife, 
without which no man in that country 
would leave his doorstep. Alex was a 
mystery, sometimes seen in the village, 
at other times off into the woods to be 
gone for days, but never working on a 
plantation. It was his Indian blood, I 
suppose, 

At last, after filling our lunch bags 
with tortillas, we were off. It was still 
dark, but we had a lot of coffee ground 
and cleared land to cover before we 
would come to the edge of the jungle. 
Crossing three or four small streams, we 
were soon well into the timber. By this 
time it had grown light enough to distin- 
guish our surroundings, and what a 
sight! We were shut in on every side by 
massive trees, some of them rising to a 
hundred and fifty or two hundred feet, 
their trunks and branches interlaced with 
creepers, and on the ground a wild profu- 
sion of palms, wild banana trees and 
vegetation common to that hot climate. 
To hunt through this means hard work 
with the euchillo, and Alex now took the 
lead, cuchillo in hand, chopping away at 
a tangle of creepers one moment, the 
next crawling under or over some fallen 


tree, always on the watch for that dread- 
ed reptile the coral snake, whose bite is 
sure death. Many times since | have 
encountered these dreaded snakes, and in 
no way are they like our snakes of the 
North, for they lie like a dead branch 
across some pig path or under a palm, 
never moving until stepped on or 
touched. 

Suddenly a booming roar broke out 
from somewhere near, and I stopped 
spellbound, expecting to see jaguars, 
lions and all the wild animals of the for- 
est charge from every bush. Perhaps I 
was a little quicker than usual in reach- 
ing Alex and asking him the cause of all 
the racket. Without a word, and with 
a look of disgust, he pointed into a tree 
to the right. And there on a limb sat a 
tremendous monkey, beating his chest 
with his clinched fists and booming out a 
throaty roar, his morning battle-cry of 
defiance to the rest of the monkey world. 
We had happened among a drove, or 
herd, of monkeys, called by the natives 
“congos.” They do not travel, but have 
districts in which they live, the strongest 
apparently holding out as king of the 
herd. They are good fighters, and when 
wounded fight desperately. 

On we went, climbing one hill only to 
slide down into some marsh land on the 
other side, always hacking out interlaced 
creepers or crawling over some tree that 
in falling had carried a mass of creepers 
with it, making a jumble of living and 
decayed vegetation. By this time my 
rifle seemed to weigh a ton, my wrists 
were sore from hacking at the creepers 
and my arms and neck torn from the 
thorns. I began to wish I had not come, 
when suddenly Alex stopped and sniffed 
the air, his body drawn into a crouching 
position; turning around, he motioned 
me to stay where I was; then he disap- 
peared into the brush. I then noticed 
a heavy, pungent odor, such as one scents 
when first entering the animal house 
of a zoo. Gone was fatigue, the rifle 
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felt like a feather, every muscle and 
nerve was drawn tense and ready for 
what the next moment might bring forth. 
Many times since, I have been almost 
fagged out, covered with the dust and 
dirt of the forest, and each leg as it were 
weighing a ton, from wading streams, 
when suddenly coming in contact with 
the game we were after, I would dash 
off through the brush with never a 
thought of fatigue. But here came 
Alex, saying things in Spanish not to 
be translated, and holding out a palm 
leaf to me: ‘“‘Here is your pig!” said he, 
“Why did you cut it, Chief?” How was 
I to know that that harmless-looking 
palm was called by the hunters pig palm, 
and that when cut it would give out an 
odor similar to a herd of pigs? 

Soon we struck the dry bed of a river 
that gets its rise away up on the side of 
a voleano, and in the rainy season is a 
raging torrent. We followed the bed of 
the river for a mile or so, when we rested 
for a lunch of tortillas. Alex stopped 


my attempt to drink the river water, 


saving that to do so only makes one more 
thirsty, and, besides, is likely to give one 
the fever. He selected a certain creeper 
covered with a powdery bark and about 
two inches thick, cut off two or three 
feet of this and, inverting it, out bubbled 
as cool and clear a stream of water as 
any one could wish to drink. Here we 
lingered for half an hour, Alex telling 
me how he had stayed for days in the 
woods, living on roots and whatever 
game he could shoot, sometimes sleeping 
in trees at night for fear of pigs or other 
wild animals, or the tiger-ant, which, if 
it stings you seven times, the negroes be- 
lieve, is sure death. 

After a smoke we were off again. 
Climbing up the other bank of the river, 
we crossed a level bit of ground and then 
hore down into a hollow, grown up with 
wild cane. Here we swung to the right. 
along the fringe of the cane, Alex ex- 
plaining that the pigs might be lower 
down, in the swampy land; and sure 
enough here we struck a pig trail, made 
that morning. Tlere and there one could 
see where they had stopped to root 
around a palm or the foot of some tree. 
The habit of the pigs is to keep on the 
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go, in single file, dropping out here and 
there for a moment, only to fall in at the 
rear. Therefore, one day they may be 
here, the next a dozen miles away. Their 
leader is always some big fellow that 
holds his position by his fighting ability. 
As we followed this trail Alex told me 
under no circumstances to shoot the lead- 
er, should we come upon them, for if vou 
do they will turn upon you and the only 
place to go is up a tree, there to remain 
till they tire of trying to get at you. 
Alex said he once was with a hunter 
who shot the leader of a pig herd, and 
they had to take to the trees. Alex for- 
tunately climbed into the creepers, but 
not so the hunter; he picked out a black 
palm, the roots of which grew out and 
up from the ground for two feet or more; 
from there the trunk was slippery and 
afforded no chance of any kind for a good 
grip till the top was reached. The un- 
fortunate fellow would climb up a little 
way, only to slide down again, when 
some jumping pig would almost tusk 
him. It was funny, Alex said, but dan- 
gcrous, 

We followed that particular pig trail 
up hill and down, sometimes crawling 
through the brush on hands and knees. 
But stick to it we must, if we wanted a 
pig. When it became too dark to fol- 
low, we threw up a lean-to, and after a 
lunch of tortillas and the usual smoke, 
turned in. 

It seemed that I had barely closed my 
eyes when Alex shook me. It was still 
dark, but in the tropics there is no sun- 
rise to speak of, and we wanted to get on 
the pig trail as early as possible. The 
night wind still fanned the hillside, and 
one had to move about briskly to get 
warm. After eating a warmed-over tor- 
tilla, for we did not dare shoot a parrot 
for fear the pigs might be in hearing, we 
took up the trail. Soon we came to 
where the pigs had wallowed only that 
morning, so they could not be far in ad- 
vance. From there we commenced to 
work along slowly, crawling over or un- 
der fallen trees, never daring to use a 
knife for fear of the noise a falling limb 
or torn creeper would make. At last we 
came to a little opening that led to the 
bank, which sloped sharply to the bed of 
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the river. Here Alex stopped and held 
up his hand, and when I had crawled up 
he whispered that he had heard a noise 
in the brush on the other bank. Pres- 
ently I could now and then hear a twig 
break; then I heard the grunt of a pig, 
and soon out came a pig, and then an- 
other, straight down the bank toward us. 
Big gray fellows they were, and to my 
excited state of mind they assumed the 
proportions of elephants. Alex held out 
his hand for me to wait till they were 
well in the bed of the river, when I could 
get a flank shot at them as the leader 
was working upstream. I could wait no 
longer, so picked out the fourth pig, and 
let him have it. Down he went, kicking 
like a good fellow. And again I fired, 
before they could get over their surprise, 
and then they stampeded up the bank 
and into the bush. I scrambled after 
them for one more shot, tripping over 
creepers and falling into bogs, but was 
unsuccessful. Coming back, I found 
Alex already at work skinning the first 
pig. They were big gray tuskers (they 
are called Carriblancos by the natives), 
with very long gray bristles on the back, 
white under jaw and long, straight tusks. 
We soon had their skins off, leaving in 
the heads and feet to be trimmed up 
later. After tying them up with creep- 
ers, we took the back trail. We had not 
gone far when there came behind us the 
peculiar yap of a young pig, and there, 
trotting disconsolately along, was a lit- 
tle fellow not more than five or six 
days old, singing for his mother at the 
top of his lungs. Poor little chap, he 
must have been lost in the stampede, and 
finding the familiar trail, evidently de- 
cided that somewhere along it he would 
find his family. He had no fear of us, 
and ran straight into my arms. But 
when Alex tied his legs together and 
slung him over his shoulder, the insult 
was too much and he shrilled away like 
a steam whistle. The mother could have 
been nowhere within a mile, for she 
would have surely heard the racket. 
Presently we were back again at the 
lean-to, where we finished up the skins, 
taking out the skulls and putting them 
into some ant-hills, a trick the guide 
showed me. In a short time the ants 


will clean out every nook and cranny, 
and with washing the skulls are perfect. 

Next morning we were up before day- 
break and ready for a short hunt up the 
dry river bed we had passed on the way 
in. Alex though it would be a good 
place to hunt, as one could creep along 
without the noise necessary in cutting 
one’s way through the brush. But what 
were we to do with the little captive? I 
wanted to take him to the ranch, and 
take him home when I went back to the 
States. At last we rigged up a bag of 
my khaki shirt and into this we put the 
little pig, then strapped the whole to 
Alex’s back. We dug up the skulls, 
wrapped them with the skins and tied all 
securely with creepers, and these I car- 
ried. On arriving at the river bed we 
buried the skins under a mound of stones, 
then started up the river. It was a good 
place to find a jaguar or puma, for 
there were here and there large pools of 
water. We had gone but a short dis- 
tance when the branches of a tree on the 
right bank shook, and we heard the 
peculiar rat-like squeak of a red monkey, 
called by the natives “Mono. colorado.” 
Alex was after them in a moment, and 
soon he was back, lugging a big fat spec- 
imen. How that black fellow’s teeth 
shone, and how his eyes flashed! For 
red monkey meat is considered a table 
delicacy by the natives. 

The farther we went upstream the 
more bird life we met with. Every few 
minutes a pair of long-tailed parrots 
would sail across the openings of the 
trees, and a moment after a flock of paro- 
quets would dash by, making a fearful 
racket. Here, Alex said, was a good 
feeding ground for Pavas (wild tur- 
keys), but after going a mile or so be- 
vond and not hearing or seeing anything 
we retraced our steps to where we had 
buried our pig skins. Late that after- 
noon found us back to the ranch, well 
satisfied with the hunt. The little pig 
grew to be the pet of the ranch, run- 
ning where he pleased, but never missing 
the call for dinner. And when I came 
north I brought him along and present- 
ed him to the zoo in Central Park, New 
York, where he has grown to be quite a 
formidable-looking fellow. 
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XXI—The Landlocked Salmon—The Ouananiche, Concluded 


By WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


N° phase of the perplexing subject of 
specific classification has been and 
still is more disturbing to the scientist 
than sebago—a “Salmon from Lake Se- 
bago,” but since the great exodus of ang- 
lers to Lake St. John and their experience 
in catching the ouananiche and observa- 
tions as to their habits, form, niarkings 
and color, this fish, brought into promi- 
nence only by the eraft of fly-fishers, 
has been placed in a specific class of its 
own—Salmo salar ouananiche, or as 
Jordan and Everman more forcibly put 
it, Salmo ouananiche, thus ignoring, so 
far as its scientific name goes, a former 
acknowledged and intimate relation to 
the true Atlantic sea salmon. These 
prominent ichthyologists concede, how- 
ever, that the ouananiche does not great- 
ly differ from the Atlantic salmon and 
is apparently even more closely related 
to the Sebago salmon. Conceding also 
that many ichthyologists and anglers 
believe that these three forms of salmon 
(specified above) are identical and that 
the Sebago fish and the ouananiche do 
not deserve even a_ subspecifie rank, 
Jordan and Evermann give their rea- 
sons for adhering to their own classifi- 
cation as follows: 

“Specific or sub-specifie rank is not 
determined by the amount or greatness 
of differences, but rather by their -con- 
stancy. However small the difference 
may be, if they are real and constant, 
and do not intergrade, they indicate spe- 
cific distinctness; however great they 
may be, if not constant or show intergra- 
dation, they can be of no more than sub: 
specific value.” 

The specific rank conferred by these 
two eminent scientists on the ouananiche 
appears to be based upon characteristics 
of the latter, not possessed by the sea 
salmon or in a measure by the Sebago 
landlocked form. These features, noted 
by several specialists, are: A somewhat 


larger eye; a relativelv broader tail; the 
cross-marks on the sides are closer to- 
gether; there are larger and more dis- 
tinct black spots upon the gill covers, 
and these marks are both round and ir- 
regular; the teeth are larger and the fins 
proportionately much larger, especially 
the tail. From these differences, Jor- 
dan and Evermann decide that “the 
ouananiche is specifically distinet from 
the Atlantic salmon and from the Se- 
bago salmon, and for the present we 
prefer to so regard it.” 

Perhaps to some readers the above may 
seem tedious and uninteresting, but I 
hold, and it certamly cannot be called a 
fad or a hobby, that no man or woman 
who loves: to handle a fishing rod ean 
ever become an intelligent or aecom- 
plished Waltonian until he or she takes 
an interest in, and acquires a knowledge 
of, the life histories of the fish they 
atch, and can, on sight, discriminate 
between the generic and specific grades 
of those they delight in creeling. No 
fish that lives in American waters pre- 
sents so interesting a study as the At- 
lantic salmon in its three specific forms, 
so intimately connected, as they are, in 
structure and other physical features. 

The ouananiche can be taken at all 
seasons of the year; through the ice and 
during the early sprine along the shores 
of Lake St. John, with pieces of chub 
or any small live fish; with worms; fat 
pork, and other natural baits. Fly fish- 
ing for them in the Grand Décharge is 
said to be best during the latter part of 
May, but it is still in its prime all 
through the month of June; and gener- 
ally up to the fifteenth of July they take 
the feathers freely. In the latter part 
of August they do not rise with the same 
avidity, although they are caught, here 
and there, until about September 15th 
or later, when they return to the lake 
and pass through it to their spawning 
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grounds in the many tributaries of Lake 
St. John. This exodus from the Dé- 
charge commences about August 15 and 
continues for a month or more. In the 
latter part of the last-named month and 
the early days of September the color 
on the back of the ouananiche, and ex- 
tending nearly down to the lateral line, 
assumes a more somber hue; it be- 
comes decidedly olivaceous and the sil- 
very hue on the belly loses somewhat of 


By C. H. Clandy 





first leaves the lake, which it usually 
does before the twentieth of May. Soon 
after the ice breaks up a general exodus 
takes place from the relatively quiet 
waters of the lake to the wild rapids of 
the outlet, when they remain, as above 
stated, until the instinct of reproducing 
their kind carries them back to the trib- 
utaries in the early fall months. 

The biting humors of the ouananiche 
are as erratic, at times, as those of the 








* * in the boil and foam of the rapid 


its sheen. This condition would appear 
to be abnormal, as all the other members 
of the salmon family assume brighter 
tints of coloration as the spawning sea- 
son approaches. 

After leaving the Grand Décharge 
the ouananiche seems to have no other 
intent except to reach its spawning beds 
in the tributaries of the lake, the prin- 
cipal of which are the Mistassini, Chu- 
mouchuan and Peribonka on the north, 
and the Metabetchouan and Ouiatchouan 
on the south, at the mouths of which 
this fish may be found when the ice 


speckled trout or the black bass. Some- 
times they are seen rising fiercely all 
around without paying the slightest at- 
tention to a cast of flies, no matter how 
artistically you offer them. They will 
occasionally rush frantically at your 
feathers, and then, as the black bass has 
often been to do, turn tail when 
their noses nearly touch them. They 
seem to realize that danger is abroad and 
near at hand. They will, as a rule, take 
the flies when skittered upon the_ boil 
of an eddy or the froth of a foaming 
reach, but there are times when the 


seen 
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feathered lure should be allowed to sink 
a few inches below the surface and 
“daped,” as the British angler puts it, 
up and down, with an gecasional jerk 
that flicks the fly ten to fifteen inches 
across and above the water. 

There are no dissentient opinions as 
to the proper method of handling the 
ouananiche when hooked, although ang- 
lers differ as to the character of the 
tackle to be used in fishing for them. 
It is conceded that to get the greatest 
pleasure out of the pastime they should 
be taken in the boil and foam of the 
rapid, where, when hooked, so soon as 
they feel the restraint of the line, out of 
the water they come several feet, and 
repeat the aérial flight five to ten times 
in rapid succession, deep surges and 
midwater or surface rushes intervening 
between the jumps. When the leap 
comes, lower the tip of the rod slightly, 
or better still, follow the practice of 
Eugene McCarthy, the late dean of the 
ouananiche fraternity of anglers: Draw 
off the reel three to four feet of slack 
line, holding it taut in the left hand, 
and follow the fall of the fish with the 
line so held. 

The majority, if not all. of the game 
fishes, hooked in a rapid, fasten them- 
selves, but few anglers, however, partic- 
ularly those who habitually fish in 
streams, fail to give a turn of the wrist 
to fasten the hook; this is an involun- 
tary action with many, and it is not a 
lost motion. Practice it when fishing 
for ouananiche, but avoid a jerky move- 
ment of the rod, for this fish is usually 
hooked slightly in the lip. The oua- 
naniche never sulks; he is never at rest 
and seldom employs the same tactics in 
his fight for liberty; hence no hard-and- 
fast rules can be laid down to meet his 
varying resources. He never skirmishes, 
but leaps at once into the brunt of the 
fight, and experienced, indeed, must the 
angler be who boats such a quarry. 

The tackle most useful in luring and 
hoating this warrior of the rapids is of 
the most simple description. The rod 


that will do the best and quickest work 
is one that is ten feet in length and 
weighs six ounces, although many de- 
light in handling this fish on one that 
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is not above four ounces, which simply 
entails a longer fight and is not as mer- 
ciful to the quarry as a heavier one that 
kills more speedily without lessening the 
pleasure of playing the fish and its cap- 
ture. ‘The line selected by most anglers 
is what is known as the letter E, silk en- 
ameled; it is strong, can be well deliy- 
ered by the rod to any desired distance, 
and is not easily cut by the rocks of 
which there are many with jagged edges 
in these seething waters. The leader 
should be short, that it may not easily 
be tangled among the jutting boulders 
through the frantic play of the fish; six 
feet of gut will answer all purposes, but 
it should be strong; those known as black 
bass or single-gut salmon leaders are the 
best, particularly when large ouananiche 
are running. 

The reel should be a double multiplier 
holding not less than one hundred yards 
of silk enameled line; the ouananiche 
frequently makes very long outward 
rushes, and because of its sudden dashes 
towards the angler an automatic reel is 
preferred by many fishermen. 

The matter of flies is a simple one; 
a dozen or more standard makes will 
fill the bill if they are tied on No. 6 to 
8 hooks. Some anglers contend that 
those dressed on as small hooks as No. 
10 to 12 do the best work, but it is an 
assured fact that those of the last-named 
size do not fasten and hold so securely as 
those of lesser numbers. Be sure that 
you have a good supply of rather som- 
ber-hued feathers, besides such standards 
as grizzlv king, Jack Scott, silver-doc- 
tor, royal-coachman, ete., ete. All of 
them should be reénforced by a helper 
or double snell. It would be well, also, 
to have a small supply of those dressed 
on No. 10 or 12 hooks, to meet any fa- 
vorable conditions for the use of them 
that may arise, as the ouananiche, if 
found in the quiet waters of the inden- 
tations or little bays, seldom weigh more 
than three-quarters of a pound, while 
those of wilder waters will average three 
and one-half pounds, with a maximum 
of eight and a half pounds; for the lat- 
ter never use more than two flies, one, 
however, being most sure in boating your 


fish. 

















THE LAND OF THIRST 
By EL COMANCHO 


HE dome of Inyan Kara was a day’s 

travel back down the trail and the 

haze was thick enough to dim all detail. 
It was hot. 

The Kid, barefooted and with his shirt 
open at the throat, sprawled out on the 
blankets in the grateful shade of the 
wagon cover like a big lizard, unmindtul 
of the jolting wagon or the smother of al- 
kali dust that drifted up from the slow, 
shambling feet of the horses and came in 
over the side and through the eracks in 
the wagon bed like tongues of white smoke 
from a pent up fire. 

The dead gray buttes, the dead gray 
sage, the dead gray desert that never end- 
ed, the dancing, heat-ridden flats, gray, 
like the rest of this earthly hell, all slipped 
back into the dimness of the horizon be- 
hind slowly and in never ending, never 
changing procession. 

We licked the bitter, hot dust of the 
alkali smoke off our lips every hundred 
yards and traveled four miles an hour. 
Every mile we moistened our mouths with 
warm water, drawn from our precious 
store in the ten gallon keg lashed to the 
shady side of the wagon bed, enough to 
last to the Belle Fourche if we were care- 
ful. If we were not careful? Well, up 
there in the Bad Lands they say, “Hell 
has mighty little fresh water, so be saving 
of what you’ve got.” 

I had filled the keg myself that very 
morning at the camp on Skull creek be- 
fore we left it, for that trail from Skull 
creek to the Belle Fourche runs through 
a country that is more like the inferno 
should be than any place I’ve ever seen. 

Salt creek is execrable—it is a saffron 
tinted mixture of alkali, alum, salt, soda 
and a few other things that do not taste 
good and are mighty apt to produce mu- 
tiny in your interior department; but 
there is water enough mixed in to wet 
your lips and tongue when the white 
smoke of the alkali dust settles down over 
you on the trail of the Belle Fourche, and 
ten gallons of it will last two men through 
and leave enough to gurgle in the keg— 
if they are careful. 

A coyote, and a mule, and some Texas 
cattle can drink the water of Skull creek 
twice, but not a human being. 

That was the reason that the world spun 


‘round and Inyan Kara mountain danced 


_like a erazy ghost on the horizon when I 


rose up that morning from the creek side 
with the dripping tin cup in my hand. 

Il wondered why it was so hot at 7 a. 
m., as I climbed up to the wagon seat and 
started to drive down the trail, a long 
twelve hours from Skull creek, straight 
or through to the Belle Fourche crossing, 
where Jew Jake’s road ranch stood. 

The Kid didn’t seem to notice the heat. 
He even slept. I reeled to and fro in the 
wagon seat as the miles slid back under 
the horses’ feet, for there was nothing to 
do but look at the gray inferno all about 
and continually moisten my lips, which 
were already cracked and bleeding from 
the desert dust. 

We passed a bunch of sage hens, with 
distended wings and pumping lungs, gulp- 
ing hot breaths to keep them alive, in the 
meagre shade of the gnarled sage. 

Within the next mile I had seen three 
big diamond-back rattlesnakes coiled and 
silent beside the trail. It was so hot that 
they allowed us to pass without challenge. 

Pulse 84. <A bad figure for one’s pulse 
to be doing out there on the desert in 
August, with the Belle Fourche crossing 
thirty miles ahead. 

No doubt there are a great many 
prairie dogs and those horned toads are 
real—at least most of them—God, what a 
hot country !—and the snakes were natural 
enough. 

A little more water, not much, you 
know, but some, just to get rid of the 
bitter alkali dust that makes a fellow’s 
mouth taste like the fur on a jack rabbits 
back-—of course, I mean it tastes like that 
fur looks, and I leave it to you if that is 
a pleasant taste. 

“Here Kid—Kid—Kid! Hey, Kid! 
You drive; and, say, Kid, do you see any- 
thing wrong with me? Do I look locoed 
to you? 

“You drive to the Belle Fourche, no 
matter what I say from now on—you 
hear? Make Jew Jake’s if you wreck the 
whole outfit—savey? Don’t take orders. 
Me? I’m going to lie down right now. 


“Now do be quiet, you are all right. 
Yes, don’t worry about the team nor your 
outfit, they are taken care of and have 
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been for seven days. You are at Jew Jake’s. 

“Now, take a little of this sage tea, it 
is bitter, but it is the best medicine in the 
world for mountain fever. Just sage 
brush leaves made into a tea. is all, and 
you have been taking it for seven days. 
The fever is down and your pulse is 
normal. Don’t talk; get well.” 


Jew Jake’s mother told me afterward 
that I then slept eighteen hours without a 
break, the first natural sleep 1 had had in 
a week. 

I had dropped in a heap on the blankets 
when the Kid took my place on the dri- 
ver’s seat and I had slept, the Kid told 
me, until noon. Then I had roused up 
and “turned bad,” so the Kid had been 
seared a little, for I saw all kinds of 
things, and even shot at some of them on 
a bare hillside. Then the Kid had pulled 
the cartridges out of all the guns just for 
the sake of safety and driven on to the 
Belle Fourche with a crazy man for a 
passenger. The Kid says since then that 
it was the worst journey he ever made 
and he don’t want another; but he made 
it to the Belle Fourche. 


I came west on the Burlington not so 
very long ago, and TIT stared out of the 
window at the blue dome of Inyan Kara 
when we passed Merino. The old basalt 
mountain looked just as hazy blue as it 
did that day when I filled the water keg 
with the wet mixture that runs down 
Skull ereek. 

The gray desert was in plain sight, 
stretching from the buttes and 
breaks of the Belle Fourche, clear back 
into the haze at the foot of Kara moun- 
tain, and I could recognize the landmarks 
that stood along the God-forsaken trail 
that winds and twists like a gray snake, 
through all the melancholy desolution. 

The overland train hammered the steel 
rails with a steady rhythmic beat as it 
climbed up the iron ridge that is the di- 
vide between Skull creek and the Belle 
Fourche, and I watched the landscape 
skim past. 

There is the hillside where those ante- 
lope stood, over there, blue with the dim- 
ness of thirty miles of desert air. There 
is the butte that marks the “Soaphole,” 
where the cattle mire down and die in the 
soda mud; four miles below is the oil 
spring, and, no doubt, the oil still seeps 
out in a greasy stream just as it did in 
the days before the railroad came. The 
country has not changed. 


across 


AND STREAM 


“Cliekity-click, clickity-click”—over the 
divide and humming down the grade to 
the Belle Fourche. So goes the train, 
There is the big rock that marks the hill 
where the fossil bones are piled together, 
a place where you may delve and dream 
of the monsters that peopled the world 
before men came; and they were monsters, 
The strength of ten men cannot move 
some of those old bones strewn about on 
the hillside. There is the butte where the 
Kid killed his first antelope. Half a mile 
beyond it I got the biggest old pronghorn 
. ever saw and killed him at a thousand 
yards with the old .45-70 Winchester that 
threw lead all over this landscape long be- 
fore Sitting Bull crossed the Great Di- 
vide. And here are the same old cot- 
tonwoods! And the Belle Fourche! And 
Jew Jake’s cabin—roofless, windows gone, 
deserted! Tlow lonesome the old ranch 
looks now! How very, very lonesome, with 
its dead windows and roofless walls! 

This was once the oasis where that good 
frontier woman, Jew Jake’s’ mother, 
watched over me for seven burning Aug- 
ust days and nights. I wish I could see 
her again and tell her that she is not for- 
fotten. Kindly, patient and full of years 
—dear old mother to all of us up there 
when we traveled the desert trails. One 
of those oldish women whom God puts on 
earth to make earth better; gentle, mild, 
soothing—may the Gods be good to her, 
wherever she is now! 

The train pounded on. 


Across the bridge 
that spans the River Belle Fourche, past 
the cottonwoods and the ruined ranch, the 
dry and broken irrigation ditch, and on up 
the valley of Donkey creek. 

The train ate up the miles, passed Pine 


Ridge, passed Signal Butte and Sweet- 
water Springs, passed the “T. A.” and the 
“Shipwheel” ranches where in the old days 
the boys led the strenuous life. On it 
sped past Donkey lake, through the Stone- 
pile guleh, up and over the divide and 
went whooping down the crooked length 
of the Wildhorse, as the darkness settled 
and the Bighorn range merged into the 
black of the sky. 

The moon flecked Powder river with sil- 
ver spangles when I turned in. The wheels 
clicked a monotonous rhythm as the train 
slipped down the valley and on past the 
place where Custer fought and died under 
the rush of the Sioux. I went to sleep 
thinking of the gray hell back yonder and 
the days before the railroad, when men 
followed the desert trails with wheels slow- 
er than these now pounding underneath. 
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After all, may there not be a deity 
somewhat kindlier than the implacable 
god of dollars? May there 

THE SPIRIT not be more pathos than 


OF THE 
OPEN AIR 


dignity in the picture of 
that man whose business 
life is his whole life, 
whose eyes are fixed ever upon the scowl- 
ing face of that imperious god of business 
who at the close of his life rewards him 
but so cruelly? 

The successful business man sleeps on 
the counter of the store where he labors 
as a parcel clerk during the years of his 
apprenticeship. Presently he is clerk, 
head clerk, manager, partner; his fame as 
a business man spreads abroad in the land. 
His life is insured for half a million dol- 
lars. And then he dies. What has life 
meant to him? What has been his deity ? 
Did that deity wear for him the smile 
of hope and kindliness, or the frown of an 
imperious command? Was the lasting in- 
spiration of his life that of hope and cour- 
age; or, after all, was it not that of fear— 
the same fear which drove him in his 
first steps upward out of poverty? Was it, 
after all, strength or weakness that drove 
him on? Was it courage, or a perpetual 
pale terror which taught his much-vaunt- 
ed thrift? Was it a smile, or a scowl, that 
gave him his command? What was his 
deity ? 

There is within the grounds of the great 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. 
Louis a statue which is an inspiration. 
It is the soul of the time and the place. 
Its conception, at the hour of this great 
appreciation of the vast and favored em- 
pire of the American out-of-doors, is fe- 
licitous to the point of inspiration. Its 
name is not less happy. It is called “The 
Spirit of the Open Air.” 

This winning work of art is alike beau- 





tiful and appealing; but most of all it is 
significant, and as we hope, prophetic. 
There is grace, dignity, strength and 
sweetness in its every line. The gaze, di- 
rected out and afar, brings to the beholder 
the appeal of open space, and of far reach- 
ing vistas of the out-of-doors. The fea- 
tures, frank, noble, dignified and calm, 
carry no trace of hurry and anxiety and 
strain. The cheeks of this deity are not 
sunken, the brow of this divinity is not 
lined, the eyes bear no expression of fear or 
uncertainty. The sad and sordid struggle, 
the din of the fight, the warring of greed, 
the clashings of self interest—none of 
these shall you see suggested in this spirit 
of the open air, this work of art born of 
the American past, and, as we hope, proph- 
etic of the American future. 

It is a kindly goddess, this spirit of the 
open air. Its speech, it seems to us, is 
strong as that of the fretted facades of 
perishable plaster, the jumbled treasures 
of the commerce of this, that or the other 
corner of the earth. Perhaps, after all, 
its counsel is as wise and sane and clean 
and comforting as that of the scowling 
god of commerce which in the past may- 
hap has driven you on in your daily life. 


In sultry August there is one fitting 
toast, and it is to the Success of Laziness. 
It seems to us that there 
has come a time in Ameri- 
can life for the proposal of 
this heresy. We are not 
lazy enough. Under the 
current American doctrine of high-pres- 
sure, we are succeeding very comfortably 
in damaging the American character and 
the American physique; but we have been 
educated sufficiently long in these neurot- 
ic, feverish and overstrained ways. We 
have had an abundant corps of profes- 


THE SUC- 
CESS OF 
LAZINESS 
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sional advisers on “success,” abundant liv- 
ing examples of this sort of “success.” 
Our own sober view of the matter leaves 
us disinclined to throw up our editorial 
hat in glory of either the aforesaid teach- 
ers or the aforesaid examples of their 
ereed. Upon the contrary, we vote now, 
and deliberately, for more of the heretic 
doctrine of laziness. 

The modern idea seems to be to ruin a 
man before he is forty—and then get an- 
other man. It seems to place money above 
everything else. It lays down a prescribed 
code in business, morals, personal life and 
personal effort, insisting ever that suc- 
cess may be attained only by uninterrupt- 
ed and strenuous effort, with no pause 
whatever for anything but work. The busi- 
ness bible of the young man of today is 
an assortment of homilies from men who 
gravely assure us that they have “succeed- 
ed.” His business environment is made 
one of strenuous “mottoes.” His life is 
run by precept and formula and stiff- 
backed creed, which leave to him no 
chance to be a human being. We appeal 
from this opinion of life. We appeal to 
the high court of human laziness. We ap- 


peal to the tribunal of the trees and the 


sky, and the water—out of which, and of 
the benefits of which, it was never the 
divine intent that man should be de- 
frauded. 

Suecess in life does not come merely 
from this modern neurotic, high-keyed, 
hysteric effort. The man who works in a 
room full of the best assorted mottoes 
may succeed, but not so much by reason 
of those mottoes as by reason of his own 
good digestion and level-headed common 
sense. The most nervous and preoccupied 
man is not necessarily the busiest man. 
A full acquaintance with the professional 
“suecess” literature of the day may not 
achieve so much actual success in busi- 
ness as a long nose, and a good neck which 
allows the arterial blood to run freely, 
and a good stomach from whose labora- 
tory such blood may come. The slow and 
lazy man is often the most powerful man, 
often the one who will last the longest in 
any raanner of combat. The man who is 
not in too much of a hurry may sometimes 
be on the trail long after his feverish com- 
panions have fallen out of the march. We 
preach therefore not this modern doctrine 
of an eager haste which robs life of all 
that makes it worth the living. The time 
has come to preach the heresy of so-called 
failure—that heresy which, perhaps, after 
all, may mean more of a national success. 


FIELD AND STREAM 


A health, then, to “Failure”; so-called 
under the modern business gospel—as 
false a religion as ever em- 

AHEALTH bittered, oppressed and 
TO destroyed humanity. With 
“FAILURE” some such vague purpose 
as this, the outdoor peri- 

odicals of the country have long done 
their share of sermonizing. We opine 
that these sermons have been much 
like others; they have converted not 
all, but a few; and these few have con- 
verted yet others. At heart the American 
people, although hysterical at times, have 
a saving common sense. It is great com- 
fort to us to see one of our great daily 
newspapers, out of the very school of 
strenuousness, appear with a doctrine 
like the following: “First, if you feel as 
if you would not be happy at work, you 
ought to take a vacation! If you feel as 
if you would not be happy unless you 
staid at work, you ought to take a vaca- 
tion!” “Take it anyhow,” is the advice 
of this great daily, which is owned by 
good business men, and run as a business 
proposition. Its comment concludes with 
the following, as sensible and as importa- 
ant as any editorial utterance of the times: 


“O, that some magazine called ‘Failure’ 
could be started for the purpose of pre- 
senting to the youth of America the stor- 
ies of the men who, by leaving their work 
down-town, by taking up such fads as 
botany or music outside their work, by 
not spending their evenings over their ac- 
counts, and by not making every move- 
ment ef their mind a brick in the struc- 
ture of their career, lost all chance of mak- 
ing more than an honest competence, re- 
signed the glory of plundering their con- 
temporaries, and saved out of the wreck 
only sustenance and an unemasculated 
soul!” 


We are advised that there lives, in the 
city of New York, a millionaire by the 
name of Russell Sage, 

A MILLION- chiefly famed for _ the 
AIRE ON length, slenderness and se- 
VACATIONS curity of the stocking in 
which he keeps his wealth. 

Mr. Sage is a great example of industry 
and economy. His theory of life is that 
man is a machine for the accumulation of 
money. ‘The heights and depths of life, 
its sweetness, its poetry, its passions, its 
enjoyments are lost to Mr. Sage, and he 
believes that they should be lost to all the 
rest of the world. Literature and art are 
nothing to him. Civilization and huv- 
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manity are nothing to him. To his eyes, 
man is a machine, made for the accumu- 
lution of money, and he is nothing more. 
This poor millionaire applies this doctrine 
to his own life and to that of all the rest 
of the world, his narrowness being thus 
incredible. He states that in all his life 
he has never taken a vacation, nor does 
he think that any one else should do so. 
He states that an employe who asks for 
two weeks’ rest in the year is unreason- 
able as would be the employer who asked 
two weeks work without pay. He regards 
a vacation as a gift, a charity, but as such 
very much to be deplored. This, we be- 
lieve, is the last penurious utterance of 
this most penurieus and poverty-smitten 
millionaire, for whom we entertain noth- 
ing but a man’s pity. The years have 
dealt ill with Russell Sage. His theory 
has worked out to the end, and ruined 
him. It is too late for all his money to 
buy him back his manhood, his charity, 
his touch with humanity. He will die 
now, as he has lived, a failure. 

Fietp AND StreAM is the exponent of no 
fad, and the advocate of no doctrine of 
extremes. Its ambition is to be simply 
sane and fair. As well as the next we 
should hold up before the youth of this 
land the doctrine of success, and success 
at the cost of every effort, at the cost of 
rigid self-punishment and self-denial. At 
the same time, the good common sense of 
which we trust Providence has given us at 
least a little, would forbid us from teach- 
ing the youth of this country that suc- 
cess in life means merely the accumula- 
tion of money. We deprecate the labors 
of these professional maxim-makers, who 
din in the ears of our youth the doctrine 
of industry and economy, of self-repres- 
sion, of self-abasement; who seek to make 
manhood by means of the printed page, 
and the liberal use of certain printed 
mottoes. We rebel at the theory of in- 
dustry and economy and nothing else but 
that. We decline to entertain that theory 
of life which gives us a millionaire at 
seventy, but a millionaire who cannot 
ride, who cannot walk, who cannot eat a 
beefsteak. 

All America is running hard and fast 
into commercialism. We have, held up to 
the admiration of the public, the so-called 
successes of men, young and old, who 
have made large sums of money. Their 
sayings are quoted, their deeds exploited. 
They are erected into idols for the Ameri- 
can man to worship. As for us, we wor- 
ship none such. We shall cherish, in 


spite of the commercial tendencies of these 
times, in spite of the money-mad, delirium- 
smitten false idols of these days, rather 
a standard of manhood of our own. The 
manhood of America, the achievements of 
America, did not grow under the doctrines 
of Russell Sage, nor of any other delirious 
advocate of wealth alone. It was founded 
in the glorious American out-of-doors. It 
will flourish in that out-of-doors, and will 
flourish thus alone. For our own part, 
we admit that a two weeks vacation—two 
weeks out of the fifty-two—offered grudg- 
ingly to an employe, has always seemed to 
us as admission of a national slavery. We 
do not believe in a national slavery, but 
in a general and national manhood. We 
do not believe in Russell Sage, but we do 
believe in the out-of-doors. The more of 
it there is possible in good business honor 
and in good personal conscience, the bet- 
ter for all concerned; the better for em- 
ploye and employer, the better for business 
and for success, and hence the better for 
civilization and America. We do not be- 
lieve that men were put on earth to be 
miserable. We do not believe in any re- 
ligion which preaches that gospel, nor in 
any business creed which insists upon it. 
We believe that the world was made for 
sunshine and happiness, and that hu- 
manity was made for growth and de- 
velopment. It will never grow to its best 
stature when prisoned within four’ walls. 
There is a bigger and better world in 
America than that occupied by Mr. Rus- 
sell Sage. There are better American am- 
bitions than his. Doctrines such as his 
mean oppression. Oppression comes in 
time to mean revolution. The mad com- 
mercialism of America, against which we 
protest and rebel, means human revolu- 
tion in time, if it shall find no check. 
Before and after revolution there will re- 
main the common sense of humanity, 
which knows perfectly well that the great- 
est success of all is to be a man. 


We hurried in the settlement of all the 
American open lands. We let ‘them go to 
any who asked, or did not 

WE HUR- ask. We forced them upon 
RIED the people of the earth. 
We begged our transporta- 

tion companies to colonize our open lands 
—because we needed voters. We hurried. 
What have we left of what was once the 
American West? For one thing, we have 
in contemplation a national irrigation of 
dry lands in the West, involving a cost of 
about twenty millions of dollars. That 
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means another twenty millions of dollars 
of lawyers’ fees. Take the Arkansas riv- 
er, for instance. To whom does it belong, 
Colorado or Kansas? Let the lawyers say 
in the next fifty years, if they can. Let us 
fight over the scraps of the West. We 
hurried. 


We are just folks. We do not presume 
to dictate to any man just what he should 
do when in the field, how 

THE FLASK many birds or fish should 
AND THE constitute for him the 
CAMERA proper or allowable num- 
ber. We do not decide for 

any man, off hand, whether or not he 
should take with him on the stream a 
flask of liquor. That is for him to settle. 
We do, however, beg to point out one in- 
teresting fact which is discoverable by any 
one who cares to look into the matter. A 
modern folding camera, film 3% by 3% 
inches, occupies just about the same space 
in the pocket of one’s fishing jacket that 
is required by a pint flask. In choosing 
between the two, do not be hasty, and do 
not be prejudiced. Try them both, and 


see which of the two is productive of the 
greater number of beneficial results and 


pleasant memories. 


A winged insect, flitting here and there 
of a midsummer’s day, deposits upon the 
swaying stem of the green- 
skinned rush a cluster of 
tiny eggs, so small you can 
searce see them. It is the 
beginning. Presently these eggs fall from 
the swaying rush and drop into the water, 
another element. They lie upon the bot- 
tom; but life is with them, though life not 
yet alert and joyous. You see crawling 
dully here and there about upon the bot- 
tom of the stream a grotesque, sluggish 
and. repellant creature, enveloping itself 
in a husk of material things, of fiber, of 
gravel, sand, or bits of bark. Hampered 
thus, unlovely, restricted, uninspiring, the 
grub, the larva crawls about. It is the 
second stage of the strange cycle of life. 

Presently this horny envelope of the 
larva falls apart. A tiny, slender body, 
adorned with a pair of wings delicately 
veined, struggles outward and upward to 
the surface of the water, impelled by its 
strange destiny to seek once more the air 
from which it came in the preceding year 
—a year which in its life means eons and 
zons. Now for a moment this tender, gen- 
tle creature struggles at the surface of the 
water, which is the line between it and 


EPHEM- 
ERA 


AND STREAM 


its other world. The sun dries its deli- 
cate, new-found wings. A gentle wafting 
breeze passes. And so the ephemera, 
beauteous, gentle, inspiring, lovable, swings 
up and out into the air. You call it a 
green drake then. It is the ephemera. 
Its life is for a day. Noon scarcely will 
have passed before its wings become more 
leaden. It is the. gray drake then. By 
evening its wings are dark and mottled, 
edged with black. It is the magpie, or 
later the black drake then—old and worn, 
at the end of its brief day! At nightfall 
it lies upon the water, its darkened wings 
outspread. It is the spent drake then. 
And there you have its day, its life. It 
is the cycle of a twofold world. 

To the ephemera the space of the year 
means wxons. It returns, and again it re- 
turns. How much different is this thing 
which we call human life? What is there 
lost or gained in it? This great Napoleon, 
this great captain of this, that or the 
other industry, what does he represent? 
Does he mean addition to the wealth of 
the world, to the accomplishment of the 
world?) No. He but localizes for a time 
a part of the general wealth of things. 
He pauses for one moment on the rim of 
the great cycle. He returns again and 
again, in different generations, with so 
much more or so much less of that wealth 
of the universe in his weak and transitory 
care. 

The ways of the world run in a great 
cycle, the curve of whose circumference 
is so vast as to induce us to believe that 
it is one great, indefinite and unending 
tangent. Not so. The world is the world. 
The world has always had a wilderness 
and always will have. We see these great 
cities, but in some future time another 
will see trees growing where their massive 
buildings stand today. We rebel at the 
oppression of our commercial monopolies. 
Why should we do so? In time they will 
pass away, insensibly, easily, because their 
day will have ended. We animadvert on 
the crowded life of our cities, where hu- 
man beings are packed floor on floor, one 
above the other, killing the idea of family, 
destroying the thought of home. Why do 
we do so¢ In time these great apartment 
buildings will come down. The popula- 
tion of our great cities, as surely as it has 
concentrated for a time, in time again 
will break apart, fall away and spread 
out into the wider reaches of the land. 

There is always a return. All nature 
and all life is a return. For each of us, 
weak and helpless ephemere as we are, 
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there is a bright morning and the chang- 
ing noon, and the fading night—all swift- 
ly, very swiftly. But there is return. The 
cycle is not destroyed. The scheme of 
nature endures. The ephemera is not 
dead. Its day comes again and again, and 
yet again. On the circumference of the 
great wheel of nature there are recognized 
no such things as human monuments. The 
things changeless are the trees, and the 
sky, and the water, and the air—the ele- 
ments and their phenomena. The earth 
changes, but always on this or the other 
portion of the earth there is return. In 
time, above the ruins of our greatest cities 
there will be a wilderness. There will be 
the trees, and the sky, and the waters. 
There we begin; thither we return. 


We believe that in America there are a 
great many politicians and not a few 
journalists who deem it 
A MONU- unsafe to say anything 
MENT TO which might be construed 
SLAUGH- as trespassing upon the 
TER feelings of the public in 
matters of politics, religion 
or nationality. It is generally understood 
that America is not America, but a meet- 
ing ground for different nations, the rep- 
resentatives of each of which remain en- 
titled to all their original and national 
characteristics and traits. We do not re- 
sent this doctrine, and indeed subscribe to 
it gladly. If any man wants to live in 
America and not be American he is wel- 
come to the difficult task. We opine, how- 
ever, that in spite of ancient loyalty and 
old associations he may find himself in 
time adhering to standards different from 
those which originally he admired. 

We learn that there has just been erect- 
ed near Zehdenick, some thirty miles north 
of Berlin, a monument commemorating 
the fact that upon that spot Kaiser Wil- 
helm II killed his one-thousandth stag! 
Says the inscription: “Our most gracious 
Margrave and Lord, the Emperor Wilhelm 
II, laid low at this spot, on September 20, 
1898, his Thousandth Stag, a noble Crea- 
ture of Twenty Tines.” Were we vulgar, 
we might ask whether the above were not 
sufficient to afford a certain jar. We con- 
fess that it does jar us, and no other word 
fits the feeling. We thank God that no 
such sycophantic tribute to sublimated 

utchery exists, or can exist, upon Ameri- 
can soil. The monument and its inscrip- 
tion are more silly than anything else. 
We counsel good Germans to leave a coun- 
try which could erect it, and to come to 


this country, where in time they will learn, 
if they have not already learned, that 
there is no actual glory in that manner of 
perforniance. The abattoirs hold a mon- 
archy as good as that. It is a matter of 
standards, perhaps. But upon what an 
out-lived standard of feudal butchery is 
that silly royal monument erected! Hu- 
manity has swept by all that, as America 
can prove. 


We confess ourselves unwilling to sub- 
scribe to the doctrine of the side hunt, 
even when the purpose, or 
THE SIDE the ostensible purpose, is 
HUNT to destroy a number of 
birds or animals classified 
under the name of vermin. The side hunt 
for game birds is now, thanks to publicity 
in the sporting press, well nigh a thing of 
the past in America; and we are not sure 
that the side hunt for vermin should not 
also be abolished. The whole principle is 
wrong. It means organized slaughter, 
killing for the lust of killing, and without 
the genuine flavor of sport attached. At 
Elgin, Illinois, for instance, there obtains 
a local custom of an annual side hunt for 
crows, hawks, butcher birds, and others 
held to be destructive to bird life or to 
growing crops. Last year’s side hunt 
brought in 1,160 birds to the guns of 
eighty hunters. This. year the hunt was 
held in the month of May, 106 men par- 
ticipating, and the score was 1,128 birds 
of the above description. The hunters put 
up twenty-five cents each as an entry fee. 
The heads only of the birds were retained. 
A local brewer is said to have brought in 
162 heads. 

After all, though it is easy to go into 
figures to show how much corn so many 
crows would have pulled up, or how many 
quail eggs such or such other bird may 
have destroyed, we remain unconvinced 
that the hero of a side hunt is a very 
commendable figure. The balance of na- 
ture will pretty well take care of things 
if man will only leave nature alone. We 
are not above potting a hawk now and 
again when we see him hunting what we 
are hunting, and we may have been wan- 
ton enough to bowl over a crow once in a 
while—though we recall no distinct mental 
enthusiasm over any such feats after they 
were done. But the thing of organizing 
and going out to kill over a thousand birds 
of any sort in any one section of the coun- 
try seems to us not desirable. In some 
way, the killing of ‘even a crow, and the 
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wringing off its head, leaving the creature 
where it fell, does not appeal to us, nor 
does it the more when the crow is multi- 
plied by some hundreds. That does not 
look like sport to us, but like butchery; 
and we protest that while sport may 
mean killing, it does not mean slaughter 
for the lust of slaughter, and with the re- 
sult of nothing but a worthless and un- 
valued trophy. To our mind sport is an 
individual matter, having to do with the 
exercise of skill and manhood, in the pur- 
suit of some object difficult to get and 
worth something when obtained. Would 
you call that simply going out and killing 
something simply for the sake of seeing 
it drop? We do not think so. We do 
think that all side hunts in this day of this 
country are far from any possible classi- 
fication as sportsmanship. 


We understand that the game and fish 
commission of Minnesota has issued, with 
what warrant we can not 

HONESTY comprehend, a “construc- 
IN SPORT tion of the law” which 
makes it permissible to re- 
tain, regardless of the provisions of the 


statue, any fish which has swallowed the 
hook and which would die even if thrown 


back into the water. Naturally there fol- 
lows upon this rumor, if it be no more than 
rumor, many reports of undue catches of 
fish, every one of which had “swallowed the 
hook.” Easy-minded anglers wink when 
they make such reports. In short, there is 
instituted, whether or not with the knowl- 
edge or consent of the fish commission, a 
loop hole which leaves the construction of 
the law in the hands of the individual to 
whom the law applies. In other words, it 
brings this pretty much down to the good 
American principle, that the law is some- 
thing not to be obeyed except when alto- 
gether convenient. This is the same good 
American doctrine which has cost us our 
American fish and game, and incidentally 
our reputation as a law-abiding nation. It 
is a doctrine which, carried out fully, will 
cost us our national principles, and per- 
haps one day our national perpetuity. 

Tf the law says put back a fish into the 
water, give the fish the benefit of the 
doubt. It may live in the water. It will 
surely die if fried. Give it its chance. 
Give the law its chance. When you go 
muscallunge trolling, don’t take a rifle. 
The rifle might be necessary to kill a deer, 
but not to kill a museallunge. Don’t take 
a jack-light into camp. Don’t put a spear 
head in your tackle box. Don't put an un- 


FIELD AND STREAM 


lawful fish in your basket under the per- 
suasion that perhaps it would have died 
anyhow. Give it a chance. What is far 
more important, give yourself a chance. 
You will be all the better for it and so 
will we, and so will the nation; not to 
mention the fish. 


A better note is coming into press com- 
ment all over the country in matters of the 
game and fish laws. Ten- 
ABETTER  nessee is congratulating 
NOTE herself that now she has a 
good game law, and in a 
few years, under that law, may once more 
see her fields and forests stocked with at 
least a part of their original supply of 
game. The destruction of the fish life in 
Tennessee has gone on for years, until the 
streams are utterly stripped. The game 
supply has been cut down in like measure, 
until, incredible thing as it is, this state— 
which at the beginning of the American 
civilization beyond the Alleghanies, was a 
part of the great hunting ground of the 
Indian tribes living as far north as the 
Great Lakes and as far south as the Gulf 
—has been stripped and ruined. In Tenn- 
essee there still arises, though more and 
more feebly, the cry that these game laws 
are class measures. What folly! There 
is no law which ought to be dearer to the 
common people than the game laws of 
America, whose fundamental purpose is to 
give men privileges denied them in the 
Old World—the right to bear arms and 
the chance to learn how to use them. Our 
American game and our American inde- 
pendence have been hand in hand. It is 
comforting to see a journal of the historic 
Cumberland Plateau, which once teemed 
with great game, pointing out to the ig- 
norant and careless that the game laws 
of Tennessee are for the good of the peo- 
ple, and not for the good of any class. 
There is satisfaction also in the editor- 
ial comment of a leading journal of Port- 
land, Oregon, upon the laxness of the en- 
forcement of the game laws in the country 
of the Northwest Coast, which formerly 
teemed with all manner of wild animal 
life. Accepting as true that the game 
laws are regarded as dead letters, this jour- 
nal says, “If those allegations and rumors 
have proper foundation, there should be 
executive declaration that the game laws 
are a dead letter, or the incompetent off- 
cial charged with their execution should be 
removed, and his place filled by a man who 
will preserve respect for the laws. There 
is no more apology to be offered for a fail- 
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ure to enforce the fish and game laws than 
there would be for similar failure in any 
other line. It will not do to assume that 
they are comparatively unimportant, and 
that laxity may be indulged on that ac- 
count. The legislative enactments which 
prescribe the duties of the game and fish 
wardens are as highly endowed with the 
dignity attaching to an expression of the 
public will as are any other laws.” 

That is comment as strong as anything 
ever printed, even in the most rabid 
sportsmen’s journal. We welcome it. So 
far from looking askance at the daily jour- 
nals, the sporting press could do no bet- 
ter than to court their aid. They reach 
thousands where the sporting press touch 
hundreds. Their increasing interest in 
matters of the fish and game laws, and 
the better tone of their editorial opinions 
in regard to them, are among the most 
promising signs of the time. We have 
always felt and proclaimed stubbornly that 
a game law was like any other law, made 
by the people and put in the hands of the 
people’s servants for enforcement. It is 
gratifying to discover that many members 
of the lay press are independently arriv- 
ing at that same conclusion. 


Gov. Richard Yates of Illinois has re- 
moved from office State Game Commission- 
er A. J. Lovejoy. There is 

GAME nothing peculiarly start- 
LAWS AND ling in that fact, for Mr. 
POLITICS Lovejoy himself, though an 
amiable and estimable gen- 

tleman, had in our opinion done about as 
little for the actual protection of the game 
of the state as could possibly have been 
done by any one else, estimable or other- 
wise. The significance of this official de- 
capitation lies in other quarters. In short, 
Commissioner Lovejoy was deposed by 
Governor Yates because he lacked loyalty 
in the late political campaign. We have 
earlier stated that the office of the state 
game commissioner in that particular state 
has recently been made a part of the reg- 
ular political patronage machine. The 
game wardens are expected to vote and to 
help get voters. The actual protection of 
fish and game is but an unimportant in- 
cident of their tenure in office. The re- 
cent political campaign mentioned is 
abundant proof of this statement. Nor 
does the matter stop with the one state of 
Illinois or with the methods of one polit- 
ical party. The machinery of the fish and 
game department is now generally consid- 
ered by the leaders of both the great polit- 


ical parties as a legitimate portion of that 
mysterious thing known as the “organi- 
zation.” During the Republican conven- 
tion in Chicago in the month of June, the 
Governor of Wisconsin came with creden- 
tials largely supported by henchmen drawn 
from among the state wardens of fish and 
game. The latter were admitted to be one 
of the most valuable parts of his state ma- 
chine. Thus we may not hold any state 
alone guilty, nor either political party 
guiltless. A revolution in state control 
simply means that one set of wardens goes 
out and another set comes in, bound like 
their predecessors to support the “Organi- 
zation.” 

Where do the people come in? What 
service do they get? Where does the 
money go which they put up for their 
shooting licenses in the different states? 
Ah, ignorant, and careless, and gullible 
American public, answer that for your- 
selves! How long will you endure it? 


Ole Johnson, of Minnesota, stood on the 
main traveled road and shot ducks which 
flew across it. Unfortu- 
HUNTING nately, the public highway 
ONA ran through the hunting 
HIGHWAY preserve of certain persons 
owning 1,300 acres in 
Washington and Anoka counties, which 
grounds have been improved at great ex- 
pense, with a view to this same pass shoot- 
ing. Judge Lewis, of the District Court 
of St. Paul, has interfered with the sport 
of Ole Johnson. He decides: “The defend- 
ant has no more right to go upon the ad- 
joining highway and persistently shoot and 
deliberately destroy the privilege of the 
plaintiff than he would have to maintain 
some unheard-of device that would accom- 
plish the same purpose. In either case, he 
infringes upon a valuable right incident 
to the plaintiffs enjoyment of the fee of 
his land; and for this reason should be en- 
enjoined.” We fear, Ole, that the safest 
place now is off the earth. 


The beginning of the summer of 1905 
will witness the opening at Portland, Ore- 
gon, of the Lewis and 

FOR LEWIS Clark Centennial exposi- 
AND CLARK tion. Even more than the 
St. Louis Louisiana Pur- 

chase Exposition will this great fair be an 
enterprise in commemoration of days of 
the out-of-doors. It is a glorious hero 
story, that of the opening of the far North- 
west. No fiction can equal its simple 
facts. Not all Americans are sufficiently 
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familiar with the history of these early 
days of adventure, exploration and accom- 
plishment. We cheerfully counsel a full 
reading of as much of this early American 
history as possible, and a journeying 
across the country traveled a hundred 
years ago under such different and more 
difficult circumstances by those standard 
bearers of our civilization, whose unspeak- 
able delight it must have been to see the 
great Western American region while it 
still lay boundless and untracked, sweet, 
alluring, summoning! May the latest of 
these greatest American fairs restore fully 
the pictures of those earlier days. 


Where did there first originate the idea 
that a sportsman was a sportsman, and 
nothing else; that he was 


THE a sportsman and not a hu- 
SPORTS- man being? In the some- 
MAN,LTD. what exact classification of 


trade journalism pure and 
simple, the foregoing doctrine seems to 
have obtained, somewhat, as we admit, to 
to our own wonderment. By a process of 
pure reasoning we long ago—as our own 
advertising pages as well as our reading 
pages attest—arrived at the conclusion 
that in all likelihood a sportsman at times 
uses something besides a shot gun and a 
fishing rod. We have personally become 
thoroughly convinced that a sportsman 
buys railroad tickets, eats groceries and 
wears clothes, indeed does a great many 
other things much as other men do them. 
We are of the belief that he may devour 
many things besides fish hooks and fixed 
ammunition, although without doubt or 
question, he prefers the foregoing to all 
other things. The sportsman, as we pic- 
ture him to ourselves, is as we should like 
him to picture us to himself—just folks! 
For ourselves, we could have no dearer 
ambition than to be useful to the sports- 
man and the out-of-doors lover in what- 
ever capacity either might demand of us, 
from fishhooks to frijoles. 





UNKEL DAVID’S FILOSOFY 


SANTE LOoIs, JULY ate 
Dere FIELD AND STREME: 
About the sweetest smell on earth is the 
smell of pennyroyle fly dope. It smells 
of goin Fishin. 


You don’t always find a Genyus warin 
Long Hare. The same with bad men. One 
of the worst bad men I ever did No was 
plum Bald. 





FIELD AND STREAM . 


It ain’t much use to run away from a 
obligashun. It will shore ketch you some 
time, and then youve got to Rassel with it 
all the Harder. 


Some of the chestiest men I have met 
was Them that drawed about Ate dollers 
a week. 

P. S.—And didn’t always urn it. 


Some men kin handel a corperashun 
but are not able to ketch a mess of catfish 
for the fambly. 


Never clime so hie up the lader of Suck- 
sess that it affex you in yore own Upper 
storey. 


Religun aint all halliluyer. 


Sense my filosofy has begun to appere 
there has sprung up about ate diferent 
filosofers which imitates yore unkel Da- 
vid (at a Konsiderable Distunce). Fur sum 
of them it seems rite hard work eether to 
spel er to Think; but yore unkel David is 
not such; ah noe. Fur me to rite filosofy 
is like kickin a Lamb in the Face. Its so 
eesy Ime almoast Ashaimed to Do it! 


Tf you don’t know much about a Animel 
and you have to rite about that pertikular 
Animel, spell its Naim with a kapitol. 
That will cover up your gaim. 

P. S.—tThis tip is worth a heep of 
money. Na charge to Noo Nacher Riters. 


The gratest reformer in the whole wide 
wurld is a womman. It’s a mity pore Kind 
of Man she aint willin to Tackel on the 
Reform basus. 


Tn life the finest Literchure you ken Git 
to reed is a signed chek. 

A man is nown by 2 things, the kind of 
kompany he keeps in Church, and the sort 
of Track he makes in a watermillin Pach. 


Sum foaks is honest as the day is long; 
butt they Measure on the short days of the 
Yere! 

Advertisin an soft Sope is sum times 
confused in the minds of sum peeple. In 
my bissines I mostly notised I cud sell 
more advertisin when I had Somethin to 
Sell. Fur sum years I tride appeeling to 
peeple that had money on the grounds that 
I needed the muney Myself. There okash- 
unal stonyness at las give me paws, as 
they say in Bostin. Now when I sell ad- 
vertisin I mostly go out with sumthing to 
Sell. If I need the muney I don’t let on. 


I give the other feller a Guess at Thatt. 


So no more at present. 
Yours trooly, 
Unxket Dav. 








the 


D. 








IN THE SHADOW OF KATAHDIN 

Years ago, a man whose eonfining life 
had exhausted his normally keen enjoy- 
ment in the zest of physical living, shook 
the dust of the cities from his feet and 
flung himself into the trackless Maine 
woods. The region of Mount Katahdin, 
long famous as the home of big fish and 
big game, attracted him; so setting down 
his little canoe on the rim of North Twin 
lake he essayed a trip by water toward the 
snow-capped peak of Maine’s great moun- 
tain. 

A carry here and there around some 
foaming rapid or plunging fall, and the 
weary cruiser finally found himself en- 





By C. C. Garland 


Here at last was the long sought, wild 
and beautiful lake, surrounded by moun- 
tain ridges, with shores so rock-studded 
that for a half-mile at a time canoe land- 
ings were hard to find, while towering far 
in the blue distance was the magnificent, 
lonely peak of Katahdin. <A landing on 
the north shore was effected and with 
knife and axe the pioneer vacationist cut 
his way up to the summit of a ridge. Wild 
creatures stood knee deep in the waters 
of the lake watching the strange visitor 
and bounded off with snort and whistle 
as he climbed the wooded ridge. On the 
summit of the ridge, a day’s journey from 
civilization, a score of miles from human 


MT. KATAHDIN FROM DEBSCONEAG DEADWATER 


joying a quiet bit of deadwater known 
among the Indians by the euphonious 
name of Katepsconegan. Lazily his pad- 
dle kept up its perfunctory motion until, 
passing through a narrow chute into a 
wild lake, the beauty of the scene drew 
from him an involuntary exclamation of 


surprised delight and the paddle came to 
Test. 


habitation, within sight of Katahdin, and 
near a superb spring, the man blazed a 
tree, lit his fire and camped. “Here,” 
said he, “shall I find that rest and quiet 
and harmony with nature which shall be 
food and medicine to my tired soul.” 
Such was the beginning of one of the 
most interesting settlements in the wilds 
of Maine. The pioneer was C. C. Gar- 














By C. C. Garland 


RAINBOW LAKE CAMP, FROM THE COVE 


land, now owner of the Debsconeag camps 
at Debsconeag, Maine, and well and wide- 
ly known among sportsmen and visitors as 
one of the best posted men in the Katah- 
din region. His choice of location re- 
flects credit upon good judgment and large 
experience; and it is likely that as time 
goes on the shrewd wisdom of his selec- 
tion will be more and more appreciated by 
anglers, hunters, and those who merely 
love to loaf away a few days amid wild 
and beautiful surroundings. 

Not long after establishing himself, 
Mr. Garland’s genial temperament as- 
serted itself and he sent for several of 
his sportsmen friends. They in turn in- 
formed and invited others. The coterie 
of good fellows and their wives increased 
and finally the nucleus of a club was 
ready to hand. It was formed. Men of 
conspicuous fame in the commercial, le- 
gal and executive walks of life enrolled 
themselves on the club’s roster. 

Never shall I forget the rare charm and 
genial companionship of a big, long-legged 
Westerner whom I met there a couple of 
years ago and whose name I did not hap- 
pen to catch. They called him “General,” 
so I fell into the habit. On tramps through 
the woods, canoe trips to nearby lakes, 
climbs up Katahdin, or campfire conversa- 
tions, the “General’s” rugged personality 
came always to the front. Finally the en- 
quiry naturally suggested itself: “Who is 
the ‘General?’” “Bristow,” they said, 


“fourth assistant postmaster general.” And 
I determined then that this tall, lean, lank 
duplicate of the immortal “Rail Splitter” 
would some day electrify his countrymen 
with an exhibition of granite backbone 
and sturdy honesty such as was not gen- 
erally looked for in political places. No 
“dude” the General! An old twenty-foot 
bamboo pole, with a bit of cheap linen 
line, was plenty good enough fishing tackle 
for him; and no “leaders,” thank you. 
Debsconeag, which is the present name 
of Mr. Garland’s camp, is situated within 
easy access of a dozen splendid lakes 
where game fish abound, while moose and 
deer are neighborhood visitors all summer 
long. A quiet paddle up the lake at sunset 
will invariably reveal from three to a 
dozen deer feeding among the lily pads at 
the head of the lake. Moose are found in 
larger numbers and of greater size in the 
vicinity of Katahdin than in any other 
part of Maine. The lake on which the 
Debsconeag camps are located is famed 
for the size of its lake trout, or togue; a 
fish of ten or twelve pounds is only aver 
age. Several of the smaller ponds in the 
immediate vicinity afford some of the fin- 
est fly fishing for trout (fontinalis) to be 
had anywhere in the state. Rainbow lake, 


in the opinion of many widely traveled 
sportsmen, contains as large average fish, 
which may be counted upon to rise to 4 
fly all summer long, as any waters in the 
United States, and the fighting quality of 
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these fish is excelled nowhere. Daisy pond 
and Hurd’s pond, within a few miles, also 
offer splendid sport. At each of these 
ponds there are now established perman- 
ent outlying camps. 

The climb to the summit of Katahdin 
is another feature of a stay in this de- 
lightful region. It can be accomplished 
from the main camp in two days; but 
three days would better be allowed if one 
is interested in something besides record- 
breaking. 

JaMeEs A. CRUIKSHANK. 
IN OLD VIRGINIA 

In the Old Dominion there are today 
quail and turkeys as plentiful, perhaps, as 
there were a hundred years ago. All tide- 
water Virginia on both sides of the James 
river, except for about thirty miles near 
the ocean, abounds in game. In Prince 
George, Charles City, Surry, Dinwiddie, 
Suffolk, and Isle of Wight counties quail 
and water fowl are plentiful, while tur- 
keys and deer are also found. Near the 
little city of Claremont there is good deer 
hunting. Last year deer were frequently 
seen on the outskirts of the city. Local 
hunters do not often hunt for deer, and 
Prince George, Charles City and Surry 
counties are a great field for the still 
hunter. Wild turkeys are most plentiful 
in these counties. Three very reliable 
guides living in Claremont are B. S. Oliver 





By C. C. Garland 


CAMP AT HURD’S POND 


(turkeys), Rex Weidman (deer), and Capt. 
W. Drew (all game). For wild-fowl shoot- 
ing Porter Weidman would probably be 
the best guide. The non-resident’s hunt- 
ing license costs $10, and includes all 
game. Claremont has good hotel and 
transportation facilities, and sportsmen 
can make their headquarters there. 














By C. C. Garland 


A COW MOOSE IN DAISY POND 


FIELD AND STREAM 


ADIRONDACK CHAT 
PURCHASE OF LAND RESUMED 


The purchase of the Adirondack land 
with the appropriation just granted, will 
be resumed at once, as the State Forest, 
Fish and Game Commission is at present 
in possession of all the information neces- 
sary for immediately taking up again the 
work which it was obliged to abandon three 
years ago. At the prevailing land valua- 
tions in the wild and waste areas of the 
Adirondacks, it ought to be possible for the 
Commission to acquire from 50,000 to 140,- 
000 acres with the appropriation which has 
just been made available, depending upon 
the location of the land and the amount 
and quality of the timber it contains. No 
doubt the Commission will exercise the 
best of judgment in the selection of the 
land, but it might be suggested in a gen- 
eral way that the consensus of opinion 
among those who have the state’s interest 
at heart is that, when possible, land should 
be bought up in spots whose acquisition 
would connect previously disjointed areas 
of State land, so that the State’s posses- 
sions may be together, instead of being 
strung out all over Northern New York, 
as is the case at present. 


The only fault with the appropriation 
which has just been made for resuming 
the purchase of Adirondack land is that 
it ought to have been $1,000,000 instead 
of $200,000, especially as no appropriations 
for this purpose have been made for the 


past three years. Another year we shall 
have to make a still greater effort to obtain 
a more liberal grant from the Legislature 
for carrying on the great and glorious 
work of erecting the Adirondack Park. 


BEAR AND BEAVER BILLS APPROVED 

The governor has signed the Black Bear 
Preservation bill. The new law makes a 
close season on Bruin from July first to 
September thirtieth, both inclusive, and 
provides that whoever kills or takes a black 
bear in this state shall within sixty days 
file with the Forest, Fish and Game Com- 
mission a record of such killing or taking, 
stating date and place of killing or taking, 
together with the sex and approximate 
weight of said bear. The County of Essex 
- exempted from the provisions of the 
aw. 

For several years past it has been evi- 
dent to those who keep tabs on the wild 
animals of the Adirondacks that the bear, 
which has never been accorded the least 
protection in this state, was decreasing in 
numbers, so much so that eventual exter- 


mination was threatened if some action 
were not taken to put a stop to his indis- 
criminate killing at all seasons of the year. 
The hide of the bear being almost totally 
valueless during the summer months, these 
were selected for the creation of a close 
season. 

While it is true that the bear occasion- 
ally does some mischief in the way of help- 
ing himself to a farmer’s sheep or pig, 
there is no question but that the extent 
of his depredations has been greatly ex- 
aggerated, and it is the almost unanimous 
opinion among the residents of all the 
Adirondack and Catskill counties but Es- 
sex that they can better afford to lose a 
stray sheep at the hands of bears now and 
again than they can to lose this valuable 
game animal. It is hardly necessary to 
say that the sportsmen of the State are a 
unit for the bear’s protection during the 
time when he is commercially valueless. 

The Black Bear bill was introduced in 
the Legislature and championed by Sena- 
tor William Townsend, of Utica, and it 
was principally due to his valiant work in 
its behalf that the measure became a law. 
IT am glad to have this opportunity of ac- 
knowledging, also, the important assist- 
ance which Assemblymen Charles Cou- 
tant, C. R. Matthews and W. A. Reeve 
rendered the cause while this bill was in 
the lower house. 

Another measure which the writer 
caused to be introduced in the last Legis- 
lature, and which has just become a law 
through the Governor’s approval, is what 
has been known as the Beaver Restoration 
bill. It carries an appropriation of $500, 
with which the Forest, Fish and Game 
Commission is authorized to purchase wild 
beaver and liberate them in the Adiron- 
dacks. This measure follows as a natural 
sequel to the thus far successful effort 
which the State began three years ago, of 
restoring the moose and elk to the forests 
of Northern New York. The beaver was 
at one time exceedingly plentiful in all 
parts of the State (a Dutch author quoted 
by Dr. Merriam affirming in 1671 that at 
that time the colony of New Netherlands 
furnished “full 80,000 beavers a year”), 
and it is not so very many years ago that 
fresh signs of this interesting and valu- 
able fur-bearer could be seen quite fre- 
quently in some of the remoter portions 
of the Adirondacks. The beaver has never 
become actually extinct in the North 
Woods, as a family has existed in the St. 
Regis waters right down to the present 
time. Individual animals have been de- 
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tected in recent years in two or three 
other localities. The Beaver bill was in- 
troduced by Assemblyman F. C. Wood, of 
Gloversville, to whom I am deeply in- 
debted. 

Harry V. Raprorp. 


NORTH COUNTRY CAMPS 
Northern New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, besides possessing some of the most 
beautiful scenery in New England offer 
an attractive field for the sportsman, with 


gog, and the well-known Magalloway 
country, part of which is just over the 
Maine border. The Connecticut lakes fur- 
nish excellent sport for the fisherman, 
land-locked salmon, “lakers,” and square- 
tailed trout being taken in great num- 
bers. In all the other waters mentioned 
there are trout of one variety or an- 
other. The Connecticut river itself is 
well stocked with black bass and pickerel. 

So much for the fishing. In the fall 
months grouse shooting is good through- 
out the whole region, and good covers are 





By Elmer Kelchum 


AN OPEN LOG CAMP ON RAZORBACK LAKE, ADIRONDACKS 


either rod or gun. Easily accessible as the 
region is from all principal points, it 
seems remarkable that so few lovers of 
field sports find their way thither. Chit- 
tendon, Franklin, Lamoille, Orleans, Cale- 
donia and Essex counties, in Vermont, and 
Carroll, Grafton and Coos counties in 
New Hampshire contain thousands of 
acres of wild forest land where game is 
plentiful, and hundreds of lakes and 
streams, many of which teem with trout, 
pickerel or bass. 

Lancaster, New Hampshire, a central 
point in this section, is but twelve hours’ 
run from New York, the train which 
leaves the metropolis for Springfield at 
9.00 a. m., arriving there at 8.45 p. m. 
Once there, one is within easy reach of 
many good sportsmen’s resorts, including 
the Connecticut lakes, Leach, Averill, 
Greenough, Big and Little Diamond and 
Millsfield ponds, Maidstone lake, Umba- 


to be found within a few minutes’ walk of 
nearly any North Country village. While 
snipe and woodecock are not common, an 
occasional bird of both varieties may be 
flushed along the large waterways or 
found frequenting the marshy banks of 
some woodland stream. For those whose 
tastes run to fox hunting there is no bet- 
ter ground in the world than this, and on 
any frosty morning a good pair of hounds 
will put up Reynard for a long run among 
the hills and swamps. In the latter, too, 
there are rabbits in countless numbers, and 
the owner of a beagle pack need limit the 
size of his bag only by what he can use. 
Twenty years ago deer were practically 
unknown, but now they are extremely 
plentiful and, owing to the fact that 
sportsmen have not as yet come to the lo- 
cality in so large numbers as they go to 
Maine and Canada, they are rapidly in- 
creasing from year to year. As it is, 
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many fine heads are taken out annually. 
In several towns deer have been seen al- 
most within the village limits, sometimes 
singly, sometimes in bunches of three or 
four, and fishermen returning from the 
wilder sections state that the animals are 
more abundant than ever before. 

For the benefit of those who may con- 
template a trip into this locality we give 
a list of camps, naming the camp, its lo- 
cation, and giving the proprietor’s name 
and address: “Camp Willard,” Maids- 
stone lake, Grosvenor Jordan, Maidstone, 
Vt.; “Metallak Lodge,” First Connecticut 
lake, W. M. Buck, Canaan, Vt.; “Camp 
Tdlewild,” Second Connecticut lake, 
George N. Pike, West Stewartstown, N. 
H.; “Camp Diamond,” Big Diamond 
pond, Harry Houston, Colebrook, N. H.; 
“Camp Diamond,” Little Diamond pond, 
Horace J. Coleman, Stewartstown, N. H., 
or Arthur Little, manager, Colebrook, N. 
H.; “Aziseoos House,” familiarly known as 
“Flint’s,” Magalloway river region, Fred 
Flint, Wilson’s Mills, Me.; “Hell Gate 
Camp,” Dead Diamond stream, and sport- 
ing lodge at Little Greenough pond, 
George C. Demeritt, Errol, N. H.; camp 
at Millsfield pond, John Chandler, Dum- 
mer, N. H. 

There are other camps in large num- 
bers, but we have named only the best, 
confining ourselves to those whose owners 
we know to be genial gentlemen, devoted 
to the best interests of the country from 
the sportsman’s viewpoint, and always at- 
tentive to the pleasure and comfort of 
their guests. The rates are very reason- 
able, in most cases not exceeding $1.00 per 
day. Where guides and boats are neces- 
sary they are furnished by the camp own- 
ers at reasonable prices. 

All the above resorts are located in the 
midst of excellent trout waters, and are 
open until the end of the fishing season. 
Messrs. Pike, Houston, Demeritt and 
Flint also keep their camps open during 
the fall months. At any of them good 
shooting may be had, and visiting hunters 
should find excellent sport during the 
coming season. Nearly every village has 
a first-class hostelry, and those who do not 
care for the camp life may make their 
headquarters in one of these, making daily 
excursions outside. 

All in all, we believe the sportsman who 
makes the North Country his vacation 
ground this year will return with the con- 
viction that he might have gone much 
farther and fared worse, and with a firm 
resolution to “go again next year.” 
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THE GARDEN OF THE GULF 


Prince Edward Island, often called the 
Garden of the Gulf, is the place par ex- 
cellence to pass a few weeks in late sum- 
mer and early autumn. The plant line of 
steamers sailing from Boston to Charlotte- 
town, P. E. I., direct are as fine boats 
as may be seen anywhere. The §S. §. 
“Halifax” and the “Olivette” make two 
sailings each week, and a trip from Bos- 
ton in August down the Atlantie coast, 
across the Bay of Fundy to Halifax is 
ideal. There is plenty time for taking in 
the sights of the old historie city. Thence 
going on down the Nova Scotia coast, with 
its rocky shores and distant mountains, 
the breakwater of Canada, the boat passes 
through the narrow straits of Canso, with 
its perpendicular walls and its famous 
seenery on either side. Here the little 
town of Port Hawkesbury is made a port, 
and after a few hours’ further sail across 
the Straits of Northumberland, the “Hali- 
fax,” or the “Olivette,” is in Charlotte- 
town, the capital of the island province. 

In August there are annual excursion 
rates to Prince Edward Island: tickets are 
good for thirty days, time enough to see 
the beauties of the “Garden of the Gulf.” 

If one prefers traveling by train, how- 
ever, one boards a Maine Central train 
at 7 o’clock in the evening and is landed 
in Charlottetown the next evening, just 
24 hours after. At this season of the year 
the golden plover and the curlew are be- 
ginning to occupy the brown grassy fields 
of the north shore of the island. Along 
the capes on the north shore of the island 
bordering the Gulf of St. Lawrence is 
probably the best place in America today 
to hunt plover and curlew in September. 

Arriving at Charlottetown one is bom- 
barded with “Hotel Victoria,” “Queen 
Hotel,” ete. One will make no mistake 
in boarding either of those hotel cabs. The 
Victoria is $2.00 a day, and is first-class in 
every particular, completely enlarged and 
renovated this spring, and containing 215 
rooms. The proprietor, Reg. Sterns, will 
show every pleasure seeker all the atten- 
tion and consideration that can reason- 
ably be expected. Queen Hotel has been 
greatly enlarged this spring, and is a fine 
hostelry, run in a most capable manner by 
Mrs. Archibald. You get the worth of 
your dollar and a half every day you stay 
there. 

For a change, one should take the train 
for Souris, or some of the western villages, 
as Malpaque, Rustice, or Tracadie beach. 
At the latter place is a large summer hotel, 
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which runs teams into Charlottetown every 
day, or from Hunter river station, some 
ten miles from Charlottetown. The Sea- 
side Hotel at Rustico beach is the best 
hotel (summer) in the province. Souris 
is the eastern terminus of the railway, 
some two and a half -hours’ ride from 
Charlottetown. Arriving there you can 
probably be best accommodated at the Sea 
View, a $1.50-a-day hotel that is well 
spoken of by the traveling public. Mak- 
ing Souris the centre or base of operations 
one can get a team and drive out to (1) 
the North Side, about seven miles distant, 
where, in season, good plover shooting may 
be had almost any day; or (2), to East 
lake, 12 miles. Here, if you do not find 
plover shooting you will find the best of 
trout fishing, and if you don’t want to go 
back to Souris that night you can be com- 
fortably accommodated at “Mrs. MeDon- 
ald’s,” a fine farm summer hotel on the 
banks of East lake. There is no better 
place to spend a few days than at East 
lake. If ladies are in the party they will 
like “Mrs. MecDonald’s” hospitality and 
gentle ways, and they will enjoy the fish- 
ing in the lake or canoeing, or they may 
learn to shoot snipe or woodcock; or on 
the sandy capes nearby get an occasional 
shot at the passing curlew. 

Another pleasant trip is to “Fortune,” 
Bay Fortune, where the Coughlans have 
their summer house, also one or two others 
of the fraternity. This is quite an actors’ 
headquarters. Here are good air and good 
fishing, probably the best salt water trout 
fishing in all Canada. Trout as large as 
codfish and as sweet as they can be, right 
out of the salt water, can be found here 
any day. There is some shore-bird shoot- 


ing to be had as well. 
J. A. Macdonald. 





MAY TAKE TWO DAYS’ CATCH 


Northern anglers who go to Canadian 
waters to fish will be pleased to know that 
the following changes have been made in 
the fisheries regulations of the Provincial 
Fisheries Department, of Ontario: 

“That no one shall catch in one day by 
angling more than eight small or large- 
mouthed bass, four maskinonge, twelve 
pickerel (dore), or four lake trout; a great- 
er number of speckled or brook trout than 
in the aggregate shall weigh more than ten 
pounds, and no greater number than thirty 


speckled or brook trout, though said num- 
ber weigh less than ten pounds. 

“No bass less than ten inches in length, 
speckled trout less than six, pickerel (dore) 
less than fifteen inches in length, and 
maskinonge less than thirty inches in 
length, shall be sold, offered or exposed 
for sale, or had in possession. The meas- 
urements shall be from the point of the 
nose to the center of the tail. 

“The sale and export of speckled trout, 
black bass and maskinonge is prohibited 
for a period of five years, but any persons 
from a foreign country fishing in the 
waters of the province and applying and 
paying for an angler’s permit, may, upon 
leaving the province, when the same are 
accompanied by him, take with him the 
lawful catch of two days.” 


AUTOMOBILES TO HUNTING LODGE 


Last year James B. Dill,of East Orange, 
N. J., conceived the idea of journeying to 
his hunting lodge on the Rangeley lakes, 
Me., by automobile. He took his family 
in three steam touring cars, and went by 
way of New Haven, Springfield and Bos- 
ton, and pronounced the tour the best part 
of his holiday. 

This year Mr. Dill, accompanied by his 
daughter, Miss Emma, left his home in 
East Orange on July 11, bound for the 
Rangeleys via Canada. Mr. Dill proposes 
to locate and map out a route through that 
unsettled country between Quebec and the 
Rangeley lakes, to be used by other auto- 
mobilists. So far, no automobile has trav- 
ersed the route from Quebec down into 
Maine. Mr. Dill took tents and a com- 
plete camping outfit with him, in an extra 
touring car, driven by his mechanician, 
and shipped quantities of gasoline ahead 
to various railroad stations. The plan 
was to camp out where hotel accommoda- 
tions could not be secured. The return 
trip in September will be by way of Bos- 
ton and New Haven. 

Though Mr. Dill is by no means alone 
in employing an automobile to ride to the 
woods, his action in blazing a trail for 
other motorists is commendable. Many 
automobilists from Detroit, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Rochester, and other Northern 
cities will be interested to know how to 
get into the heart of the Maine woods via 
Quebec by motor car. 
















THE 


WESTERN MUSCALLUNGE SEASON 
The season of 1904 thus far does not 
differ greatly from that of the preceding 
year in the matter of muscallunge tish- 
ing. We shall never again see in our 
Western waters the number of these mag- 
nificent fish which were common a dozen 
years or so ago, yet the belief gains ground 
that the muse allunge may be reckoned 
with as a more or less steady factor. Sev- 
eral years ago it was generally believed 
that the species would become extinct, or 
practically so, and there was warrant for 
that belief, for certainly never did insa- 
tiate angling greed more glut itself than 
was the case on some of the muscallunge 
lakes of the west. At that time nothing 
was known of artificial propagation of the 
museallunge. The fish commission of 
Wisconsin deserves great credit for its ex- 
periments in that line, which are sufficient 
to indicate that muscallunge planting is 
a perfectly feasible matter. It is well 
known that the numbers of fry turned 
down in the waters near Minocqua, Wis- 
consin, have greatly bettered the fishing 
in that magnificent chain of lakes. No 
very startling catches are reported from 
any of the old time waters, but a great 
many fish are taken here and there. In 
the ordinary summer fishing season the 
proportion of decent fish to the rod does 
not average over 1 in 10 days. A fortu- 
nate angler may happen on a bar at the 
time the big fellows are rising and kill 
two or three in one day; or on any day 
some change in the weather may bring 
success to a great many different rods. 
Yet comparison of the records of say a 
score of anglers fishing in one district will 
prove the above statement not very far 
from accurate today. Of course this does 
not prove so much that the muscallunge 
is disappearing as that he is becoming 
more wary, and in short, changing his 
habits in self defense. He is rated a very 
crude muscallunge fisher indeed who de- 
pends upon the trolling spoon, which in 
the past was universally successful. To- 
day, if you be a finished muscallunge ar- 
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tist, you must cast, either with the spoon 
or with the heavy live bait. This requires 
a somewhat specialized outfit, including a 
well made multiplying reel of rather lar- 
ger than bass size. A sucker sometimes a 
foot or more in length is the favorite bait 
with the museallunge caster, and this bait, 
often somewhat difficult to procure in the 
lake country during the summer season, is 
the one which this year seems to be re- 
ceiving the seal of the highest approval. 
This sort of casting is practically the 
same as frog casting for bass. One skirts 
his bars slowly in his boat, and casts over 
the shallow water. It is most excellent 
good sport to see a big “lunge come out 
and hop upon a sucker or spoon hook— 
sport a bit fiercer than that of bass fishing; 
although any one who has seen a big bass 
strike a live frog on the surface is apt to 
consider that fun zesty enough. 

Some numbers of the season’s muscal- 
lunge catch are coming into town now for 
mounting. An idea of the number may 
be perhaps gained by the records of one 
taxidermist here in Chicago, Mr. W. C. 
Kaempfer, who last season mounted 65 
nice fish of this species. A good many of 
these come in later in the season, many of 
the best specimens being caught from Sep- 
tember to October. In July and August, 
while these fish are shedding their teeth, 
there is no depending upon them to rise. 
About the first of September is the date 
which the guides recognize as the proper 
time for them to begin to come on the 
bars and begin their more active fall feed- 
ing. Some of the biggest fish are taken 
very late in the fall, just before freezing 
up time, and in cloudy or stormy weather, 
when the waters are running rough. Au- 
gust is not the best time for muscallunge 
fishing, yet the shrewd angler does not 
despair even in those duller days. Some 
very nice fish were taken around Minocqua 
last year in the last two weeks of August. 
Thus far during the present season 35 
pounds seems to be about the weight limit. 

Muscallunge fishing has been reduced to 
a sort of system. You go to the railroad 
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office and give them your pocket book, and 
they do the rest. Nearly every angler has 
some private lake of his own hid out in 
the woods, where he fondly believes no one 
else goes, and where, with equal fatuity, 
he is sure of getting a muscallunge any 
time he likes. Experience ought to teach 
him that ’lunge fishing today is not so 
much fishing as it is hunting. You simply 
have to seek out your muscallunge and dog 
him day after day until you get him. The 
method is systematized, yet success to- 
day is not a matter of certainty, but of 
chance, of luck. A great many inquiries 
come in for good ‘lunge country, yet it 
would be misleading to attempt to give 
any information about little known and 
supposedly productive waters. The long- 
fished waters are today nearly as safe as 
the so-called virgin lakes. 

There are a half dozen muscallunge cen- 
ters which tap the best of the Western 
country, and the safest plan is to go to 
one of these outfitting points, and make 
up plans after arriving there. Minocqua 
and Woodruff both let you in to the Toma- 
hawk district. From either place you can 
outfit for Squirrel lake, Squaw lake, Stone 
lake, Gunlock lake or a great many others 
to the westward, or take team for the St. 
Germaine country on the east. Sometimes 
those who take the long journeys into the 
woods fare no better than the anglers who 
put up in town and fish nearby waters with 
launch or row boat. It is very much a 
gamble. Star lake, a little further up in 
the wilderness, is another point which 
opens up a great chain. Manitowish is a 
historic muscallunge center. Conover, Wis- 
consin, lets one into the Lakota waters— 
any number of connected lakes which give 
one a beautiful camping trip if he pre- 
fers. About the same can be said for 
Three Lakes, formerly the scene of some 
of the most tremendous killings. There is 
an enormous territory of good country 
around the head tributaries of the Miss- 
issippi in Wisconsin. The most popular 
points today, and those which receive the 
bulk of travel, are Minocqua-Woodruff, 
Manitowish and Star Lake. The more 
ardent anglers consider these as starting 
in points. The tenderfoot—who, after all, 
sometimes does rather startling things in 
sport—may perhaps not find it necessary 
to leave either of these points for any 
very great distance. 

The Minnesota muscallunge country is, 
if anything, more of a puzzle than that of 
Wisconsin. It is generally. believed that 
the Minnesota muscallunge are larger than 


those of Wisconsin, and every one knows 
that there is at least a fair supply of these 
fish in a great many of the lakes of the 
Minnesota - wilderness. Leech lake, the 
great-inland sea far up in Minnesota, is 
practically uncharted as yet by the mus- 
callunge angler, yet every once in a while 
a tremendous fish turns up from that 
point. Cass lake is another large and 
sometimes unfriendly water. Last year 
a little party of us fished these waters 
faithfully, but with a most extraordinary 
run of hard luck; yet during the present 
season, on the same bar in Cass lake 
which we hammered unsuccessfully, par- 
ties, with the same guide whom we em- 
ployed last year, in one day killed five 
magnificent muscallunge, one of which 
weighed 34 pounds. Poor Alec Kittson, 
our guide, was almost ready to admit last 
fall that there was not a muscallunge left 
in Minnesota. He is more hopeful now. 
Your muscallunge guide and your muscal- 
lunge angler must, of all things, be hope- 
ful. You hear of a new lake somewhere 
over in the wilderness, and you travel 
thirty miles, and pitch your tent, and use 
what there is left of your boat after ex- 
perience on the corduroy. You draw a 
blank, and go back to your starting point 
to learn that Bill Jones caught a thirty 
pounder in that same lake the day before 
you reached it, and that Tom Smith, your 
dearest enemy, landed a twenty-five pound- 
er directly in front of the hotel dock. It 
is a gamble, yet one not lacking in in- 
terest. The muscallunge is an expensive 
fish. He costs the angling public every 
year some hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. He ought to be dearly cherished by 
the railroad companies, as well as the fish 
commission. 


BLACK BASS FISHING 

During the month of August the black 
bass in our Western waters is dainty to 
the point of capriciousness in his feeding 
habits. Without doubt civilization is edu- 
cating the black bass as well as the mus- 
callunge, this being particularly the case 
in the waters continually hammered by 
the bait casters. A correspondent asks the 
simple, direct, naive question, “What is 
the best bait for black bass?” There spoke 
innocence, my countrymen! Innocence 
must be answered by ignorance. The an- 
swer is, I don’t know. Nobody knows. A 
great many bass are caught in the pine 
woods lakes on the spoon-hook. In that 
same country some of our more expert 
anglers scorn to use anything but the 
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artificial fly, and once in a while meet fair 
success. The bait casters, of course, pre- 
fer live bait, a speckled frog, or even a 
green frog, long staple in our lake fishing 
with the casting rod. In our streams the 
frog may not do at all, and the minnow 
on some days is the one thing which will 
raise bass. Very often on lake or stream, 
a small spoon hook with a strip of pork 
rind will prove killing in this part of the 
world. For river fishing and for small 
mouthed bass, the crawfish will sometimes 
put a school of bass on the feed when 
nothing else will interest them. Some- 
times one may locate a good number of 
fish and try all of the above lures on them 
without success. I remember this to have 
been the ease once on Lake Winnebago, 
Wis., where the vagaries of the bass abso- 
lutely balked the best plans of one of the 
most skillful loeal guides. At last, in des- 
peration, he tried them with a bunch of 
angle worms—and you ought to have seen 
them come! On yet another occasion, a 
friend of mine, in whim or accident, cap- 
tured a big dragon fly, and putting it on 
his bass hook, east it over a school of apa- 
thetie fish, which we had tried for a couple 
of hours to start going. It was the dra- 
gon fly they wanted then, and we took 
a dozen and a half before they changed 
their minds. Again the helgramite will 
entice a bass which does not care for a 
minnow or a crawfish. The only thing to 
do is to locate your bass, and then keep 
on trying. The small mouths are more 
apt to be whimsical and capricious in this 
way than are the big mouths. 

There is a multitude of good bass lo- 
calities in this part of the world. The 
Grand and the Kalamazoo rivers of Michi- 
gan, the Tippecanoe of Indiana, the White 
river and the Northern Fox of Wisconsin, 
all offer fly fishing for bass, not to men- 
tion countless lakes and very many rivers 
of the more northern wvods. A friend 
writes me that he has discovered good bass 
fishing and trout fishing at Watersmeet, 
Michigan, where he goes in with Frank 
W. Singler. Another tells me a story of 
thirty handsome small mouths taken on 
the fly, meadow fishing on the White 
above Princeton, Wis. Yet another be- 
seeches that I join him on the Mississippi 
below Alma, where the small mouth fish- 
ing has been superb. As to lakes, wild or 
civilized, the list is endless. The best, or 
I should say the easiest of the bass fish- 
ing, is to be found in the muscallunge 
country, and the same general advice ob- 
tains for one who wants to have a try at 
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both species, the muscallunge and the 
bass. 

The Mississippi river small-mouth bass 
fishing is the cream of it all, in my own 
estimation. These bass will take the fly, 
and the man who will kill a lot of them on 
spoon or minnow is not customarily re- 
garded as quite the thing by the boatmen 
who take one out on that prolific water. 
Alma, Wabasha, Winona, La Crosse, 
Fountain Bluff—any one of these points 
will put you close enough to fly fishing 
for bass which will certainly give you 
a new sensation. 


TROUT FISHING 


Some new streams occasionally turn up 
for the fly fisherman, little rivers which 
have been overlooked or overfished in the 
past. I have an idea that a Chicago 
angler miight do worse than to explore 
the trout streams of the northern penin- 
sula of Michigan. Most of our trout fish- 
ermen stop a hundred or two hundred 
miles south of this district. For instance, 
there is the Montreal river, one of the 
best small trout streams in the upper 
peninsula. ‘This stream does not seem to 
be fished as hard as a great many of the 
others, and it will turn out a pound trout 
now and again. It is typical of a dozen 
streams which empty into Lake Superior, 
tumbling down at a great pace from the 
high table lands in the interior of the 
peninsula. They offer change from the 
sameness of the Wisconsin rivers. Hough- 
ton and Marquette, Mich., are the central 
points for inquiry for the northern penin- 
sula, and abundant advice of trustworthy 
character can be obtained at either point. 
A trip to the northern peninsula may 
surprise the trout seeker. 

Some friends of mine recently went up 
to Antigo, the Evergreen river, on the 
Indian Reservation near by being their 
objective point. They side-tracked and 
camped on the Wolf river, and found it 
a very delectable trout stream, each rod 
killing about fifty trout to the day, cer- 
tainly a very handsome average. Very 
few of these fish were under seven inches, 
and although there were no very large 
ones taken, the average was satisfactory. 
I hear also of very fair catches on the 
Evergreen, though the trout are said to 
run small. On both of these streams one 


can lay out a very comfortable line in 
fly fishing. All kinds of rumors come 
down about the numbers of trout in Sand 
creek near Cumberland, Wis., but this 
would seem to be hit pretty hard by the 
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bait fishers. A very pleasant district, 
much punished by all kinds of fishermen, 
is the Waushara district around Wautoma, 
Wis. This is better loafing country than 
fishing country, though there are some 
pretty little lakes where the bass fisher- 
man is nearly unknown, and several small 
streams which have in a day turned out 


is a separate and distinct system required 
on each different river. 

One of the very prettiest little rivers 
in the world is the Pine, of middle Wis- 
consin—the Pine which empties into Lake 
Poygan. Below Wild Rose, Wis., in 
Waushara county, this stream is open to 
the public for a little way. Far down 

















* * farmed on one side and 


many thousands of trout, although nowa- 
days much depleted. 


ON THE PINE 


Some time, if I were able, I should like 
to paint the personal portraits of a num- 
ber of different trout streams whose ac- 
quaintance I have made in the past. Any 
angler knows that no one stream is like 
another. Each has its own peculiarities 
and its own secrets. If you are jealous of 
the weight of your basket at night, be- 
ware of the man long familiar with the 
stream on which he fishes with you. There 


untouched upon the other 


toward its mouth, and below Saxeville, it 
is also open, and now and again turns 
out some lunking big trout. The best 
part of this river, its middle section for 
five miles or more, is not open to the pub- 
lic, but it is preserved by Mr. B. K. Miller, 
Jr., of Milwaukee, who took over in his 
purchase the trout hatchery once operated 
by Charles Gardner. This hatchery, un- 
der the charge of William Wood, the 
keeper of the stream, now easily turns out 
from 75,000 to 100,000 trout a year, quite 
enough to keep up the stock to the stand- 
ard required by Mr. Miller for the few 























* * has offered hospitality to a great many different anglers 


rods who enjoy from time to time a day 
on this, one of the prettiest trout rivers in 
the West, or in all the world. 

The Pine is a deep stream—so deep 


that you cannot wade, it in this part of its 
course. Fed by many cold springs, and 
supplied at this part of its course by the 
tiow of a tremendous black forest spring 
of unknown depth, which might almost be 
ealled a lake or pond, the river runs 
through a deep loam which rests upon 
sand stratum. Cutting down to the sand, 
and washing it away after the fashion of 
rivers with a steady current, this stream 
shows at almost every bend, a long and 
deep hole, perhaps eight or ten feet deep, 
flanked by overhanging cut-banks. No 
one knows what manner of caverns there 
may be underneath the grass roots. For 
something like five miles of the stream it 
is farmed on one side and untouched upon 
the other, or forest side, from which long 
ranks of alders and other swamp growth 
overhang the waters and shade many a 
lurking place for trout. It is impossible 
to use a boat, since the stream is so nar- 
row and crooked, and since it is half 
flanked by forest or undergrowth through 
much of its course. Hence it is meadow 
fishing upon which one must rely. This 
makes the Pine a most interesting river 
for the fly fisherman. Although dry-fly fish- 
ing has never been done on this water, it 
would seem to be a splendid field for it. 
It takes a fly fisherman to make a basket 
on the Pine today, yet an expert might 


kill a nice basket on the fiy on that water 
on almost any day of the year, were it 
legal, for the Pine never freezes in the 
winter, and no day is so warm and clear 
in the summer but that at some hour the 
trout will rise. They have been taken in a 
snowstorm as well. 

For many years I have fished this water 
with Mr. Miller and his friend Mr. Mc- 
Leod, and found it a curious study in 
trout. Each year the vagaries of the trout 
must be met with an increased and more 
scientific knowledge of tackle and lures. 
The snelled fly these anglers no longer 
use, and scoff at any one who would em- 
ploy more than a single fly on his cast. 
At present it is wet fly, and a different 
pattern nearly every day. A stream so 
perfectly bright and clear ought to indi- 
cate the use of small and delicate flies; 
but directly the opposité is the case. The 
trout have a leaning for flies as large as 
No. 6; and sometimes as gaudy as silver 
doctcs or Parmachene Belle, the latter, 
however, usually only in the freshets, 
which set the big trout on the feed. It 
takes no very well educated angler to 
know that high water is the best time to 
kill big trout on a much-fished stream. As 
the water falls and becomes more clear, 
the fish gradually go off their feed. There 
are times when you might look down into 
the depths of this remarkable river and 
see the glassy surface of the stream for 
bend after bend scarcely broken by a rise 
even for your most patient whipping. You 
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would ewear that not a decent fish was left 
in the river. Then a change in sun or 
wind, or the hour in the day may bring 
on a hatch of fly and you would vow that 
the like of such a rising of fish you never 
had seen. There is something eerie and 
uncanny about the brook trout, anyhow. 
You cast carefully, but find him not; yet 
upon the next instant he is there from 
somewhere or nowhere, a materialized 
spirit of the stream. 

The original owner of the Pine hunted 
all over the State of Wisconsin for a 
stream furnishing the greatest amount of 
food and the most ideal trout raising con- 
ditions. He picked the Pine and bought 
it at a reasonable figure long ago. There 
is probably no water in the entire West 
which offers a greater amount of larval 
and insect life. Mr. Miller, the owner of 
the water, has fished pretty much all over 
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set himself to solving the great problem 
of getting to the bottom of brook trout 
habits. From each newcomer at the lodge 
he extracts what information he has. The 
library on the rustic bookshelves contains 
the last written word on the subject of 
scientific angling. The rods on the walls 
are the best that can be bought. The fly 
books employed are uniquely and scientifi- 
cally made. Their contents are bought 
from all over the world, from Scotland to 
New Zealand. A scientific study has been 
made of the best form of extensible land- 
ing net, of the best form of detachable 
hand grasp for rods—of the most scientific 
appliances of every conceivable sort. The 
angler on that stream goes out cap da pie 
correct—au fait to the last item of his 
equipment. His creel is painted green, 
because the prevailing color of the mea- 
dow surface is green up here. Mr. Miller 




















What fellowship there is in the angling camp 


the world, and is just back from New 
Zealand, where he had rainbow trout up 
to twenty-nine pounds in weight; yet 
every week he runs up to the Pine, and 
never fails to find it comforting. 

His fishing lodge, the log cottage known 
as the “Woodpile,” has offered hospitality 
to a great many different anglers. Mr. Mil- 
ler is an intellectual soul himself, and has 


even fishes in a green suit of clothes, and 
with a green hat, so that his color scheme 
may blend perfectly with that of his sur- 
roundings! He varies the hour’s practical 
study of trout in the stream with an hour 
in the hammock in the lodge, pouring 
over the theoretical knowledge offered by 
some writer who also has studied trout. 


Has he solved Salvelinus? Ask him. 
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“Sometimes, after all,” says Mr. Miller, 
“T almost give ’em up.” 

This is much of a confession for a 
lawyer and student of Mr. Miller’s intel- 
lectual attainments. Yet I must confess 
a certain fiendish glee that they have beat- 
en him as they have the rest of us. 

What fellowship there is in the angling 
camp; whether of log or canvas! “We 
are, sir, Brothers of the Angle,” says one 
of the legends on the walls of the “Wood- 
pile.” It was Mr. McLeod’s facile fingers 
that carved the mantel over the big fire 
place, whose inscription reads “The 
Camp’s the Thing.” And over the grille 


which divides the room midway hangs 
the fraternal greeting to the sojourner, 
“May the East Wind never Blow!” Is 
it not good greeting to all anglers? 


THE TERRAPIN OF COMMERCE 


The terrapin is a creature invested with 
a vast halo of more or less imaginative re- 
gard. I once saw an Indian chief eat 
some terrapin at a club in New York 
city. He thought it was a snake—said he 
knew it was a snake as soon as he saw the 
little ribs; but he was game, and bound to 
do everything the white men did. He 
was well nigh as accurate in his estimate 
as a good many people are who eat terra- 
pin and think it is terrapin. A traveling 
man in my acquaintance was one of a 
crowd who stood in front of a city restau- 
rant window not long ago. There was a 
big sea turtle weighing perhaps 300 
pounds on display in the window, and 
over the door was the alluring sign, “Green 
Turtle Soup.” “That’s the same turtle I 
saw down in St. Louis last week,” said 
my wise friend. “Saw him in Cincinnati 
two weeks ago. He’ll be in St. Paul next, 
and pretty soon they’ll ship him back to 
Baltimore for his winter quarters. I 
know him, because he’s only got one eye. 
He’s the only green turtle in America. 
They ship him all over the circuit. Make 
soup out of him? Not ina hundred years! 
They make that out of veal.” 

Terrapin is most generally made out of 
mud turtle, just as canvasback is gener- 
ally made out of mallard, although a great 
many young men do not discover the dif- 
ference. Mud turtle catching is one of 
the regular market hunting industries of 
the West, and is as staple an occupation 
as ginseng hunting or rat trapping. On 
the Kankakee river of Indiana it has for 
years been followed by experts who take 
the turtles in numbers in big hoop-nets, 
baited. In many of the Minnesota lakes 
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this industry is now gaining ground. 
Two market hunters during the present 
season have made about $800 in catching 
snapping turtles near Buffalo, Minn. 
These strangers came from somewhere in 
the East, and they shipped their turtles, 
packed alive in barrels, to Philadelphia, 
where they brought ten to twelve cents a 
pound. It would look ill to accuse Phila- 
delphia with faking terrapin; yet the 
thought doth linger that Philadelphia is 
one of the great terrapin centers! 


THE INDIAN AND THE GENTLEMAN 


What a funny world it is, sometimes, 
anyhow! The other morning I was com- 
ing down town with a friend. As it 
chanced, there was a party of a dozen 
full blood Sioux Indians on the ear. 
Where they came from I do not know. Per- 
haps they belonged to some show around 
town. In a big city there are so many un- 
usual things that after a while everything 
gets usual; and you don’t care. The seats 
were filled with the customary number of 
Chicago men, and the straps were filled 
with the hands of the customary number of 
Chicago women, who did not get in soon 
enough to get first to the seats. One old 
Sioux, blanketed and painted, with a 
feather in his hair—an Indian who looked 
like the real thing of another day—gazed 
stolidly at this spectacle for some time, 
evidently in doubt as to which example 
of the white man he ought to follow. Fi- 
nally, he arose, evidently having made up 
his mind; he touched a nearby lady light- 
ly on the shoulder, and offered her his 
seat like a perfect gentleman. She blushed 
as she thanked him. I didn’t notice any 
of the Chicago men blush. The Indian 
gazed straight out of the window, looking 
neither to the right nor to the left. 


THE SHADOW ON THE WATER 

A great many anglers hold to the tra- 
dition that a shadow falling upon the 
water is apt to disturb fish if the latter 
are in the least wary. How much accu- 
racy is there in this idea of a shadow “on 
the water”? <A writer in the Fishing Ga- 
zette, of London, Eng., has the following 
interesting comment: 

“There seems to be a popular prejudice 
about the ill effect of allowing one’s sha- 
dow to fall upon the water, as if there was 
something of itself noxious in a shadow, 
it being quite overlooked that unless the 
water is absolutely thick with foreign 
matter or frozen dull, it will not receive 
any shadow at all, and that when clear 
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the shadow falls not upon the water but 
upon its bottom at ordinary depths, while 
at greater ones shadows would have 
blurred edges and much decreased in- 
tensity! 

“A thing which looks like a shadow 
may be sometimes seen projected upon 
clear water, but this is recognized to be 
where the path of what would be a shadow 
if it fell on land intercepts one broad re- 
flection, say, from the sky, but permits 
another, say, from dark, distant moun- 
tains, to appear. 

“A shadow having reached the bottom 
of the water would of course move there 
as did the object which caused it, the mo- 
tion of either seen by the fish being what 
disturbs them, as that of a hunter in a 
forest startles game. It may be frequent- 
ly observed that fish will not mind the 
presence of a man standing quite still, or 
the ordinary motions of cattle standing in 
their view. Though often thought of, I 
have never known the shadow of a boat 
drifting or at rest to scare trout in a lake; 
indeed, I have seen them rise close to a 
boat’s shaded side, and anglers know well 
how the shadow of a cloud passing over 
the water being fished often produces a 
favorable change.” 


FISHING UP STREAM 


There seems to be another sort of super- 
stition that fishing up stream instead of 
down is the right way to fly-fish for trout, 
although few men ever do it in this part of 
the country. In England it is much more 
practiced. On our rapid and rough 
streams, the dry fly is not so naturally 
suggested, and the advantage of fishing up 
stream is usually more imaginary than 
real. On a fast water, the fly comes back 
to you very rapidly, and the result is fre- 
quently a bagging line, which is a dis- 
tinct disadvantage. On some streams of 
soft bottom, of course, it is almost neces- 
sary to fish up stream, if one is wading, 
as for instance, on the Fontinalis club 
stream, or the Kinne creek preserve of the 
lower peninsula of Michigan, where the 
bottom is very soft in places. In any 
sandy bottomed stream, wading must be 
very careful if one is fishing down stream, 
but up stream is up hill for the average 
angler. Casting down stream, with the 
current helping you straighten and swing, 
is far more appealing to the lazy man. It 
is nice to talk about fishing up stream, and 
a great many of us do, but in practical 
fishing it is not often practised in this 
part of the world. 


HINTS 


An English angling brother tells how to 
darken rod ferrules so that they will not 
shine in the sunlight. He burned some 
camphor and held over the flame an empty 
tin box to catch the camphor soot. Then 
he added a little coachmakers’ varnish, 
and gave his ferrules two coatings. ‘This 
took off all the shine, and yet left a coat- 
ing which could be easily removed by tur- 
pentine if desired. As any stream keeper 
knows, the flashing of rod ferrules in the 
sunlight can be seen to a great distance. 
Many think that it alarms the trout. 

These tips from England are eagerly 
sought for by our Western anglers, who 
are studying all things progressive in the 
art of angling. Here is another from the 
same source above mentioned: In Eng- 
land, the angler includes in his kit what 
they call there a “priest”—a short club, 
or sometimes a sort of billy with a bullet 
in it. An able writer in the Fishing Ga- 
zette says that a needle passed into the 
spinal cord of the fish is efficacious, though 
difficult to apply. In handling a slip- 
pery trout for the coup de grace, whether 
its head is to be rapped against the rod 
butt, or to receive the lethal blow from 
the “priest,” it is a good idea to take hold 
of the fish under a few folds of the land- 
ing net, which will keep it from slipping. 

The other day a friend of mine cut 
down an old bass rod for me, and re- 
modeled from the butt piece a section 
just one foot long, which, in lancewood, 
and in the taper offered, made a very tidy 
little trout club. I put a string through 
one end of it, for a button loop, and on 
the club measured off just eight inches, 
cutting a ring about the circumference at 
that distance from the end. After fishing 
for a while in Michigan on streams where 
the eight inch limit prevails, I have grown 
pretty much disgusted with any trout 
which does not reach that limit. I be- 
lieve that if every angler would have that 
measured off on his trout club, and would 
stick to it as his lowest standard, there 
would be more done for the trout fishing, 
in one year than will be done in ten years 
under the present system of keeping un- 
dersized trout. A seven-inch trout in the 
spring is an eight-inch fish by fall, and 
next year its natural increase in little 
trout will go very far to keeping up the 
natural stock of the stream. So a little 
moderation one year would mean as many 
eight-inch trout as seven or six-inch. Let 
us all carry an eight-inch trout club, and 
never stretch a fish to keep him. 
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SIZES OF GUT 


An inquirer asks whether gut, silk 
worm gut, is classified properly in three 
grades, Marana, Padron and Refina. Yes, 
these classifications are correct, but not 
comprehensive. They are the sizes usual- 
ly offered in the ordinary American trade. 
A more comprehensive classification is, 
beginning with the largest sizes, Hebra, 
Imperial, D. T. Marana, Marana, First 
Padron, Second Padron, Regular, Fina, 
Refina and Drawn. This will be more 
confusing than helpful to the average 
amateur tackle crank. His most useful 
size of gut for general purposes in middle 
Western fishing, is first Padron. This is 
stout enough to stop any fish, and fine 
enough for average fishing on our rapid 
waters. The discussion as to fine leaders 
is one which will never end. Some of 
the most successful fishermen I know of 
in this country use a rather heavy leader. 
It certainly casts truer and gives less 
trouble in fouling. Some anglers like a 
leader stout enough to break the average 
fly hook in case it is hung up, though this 
is a bit extreme. There may be some- 
thing more than theoretical advantage in 
a light leader well delivered, but the great 
truth always remains that when trout are 
on the feed you can nearly always take 
them on almost any kind of a leader, or 
any kind of fly! It is heresy to say this, 
yet heresy is sometimes near the truth. 


WAS IN WHITE OAKS 

Dr. B. F. Wilson, now of Golden City, 
Missouri, is good enough to write as fol- 
lows: “I want to thank you for that 
“White Oaks” article. It seemed like a 
personal letter to me, for I, too, once 
lived in White Oaks and it was my “first 
flop out of the nest.” I was there at a 
later date, 1887-9. Wm. C. Harris was 
responsible for my leaving there. I have 


long been enamored of the Ojark bass, and 
by reason of continuing to read the Ameri- 
can Angler while in that country I be- 
came so homesick or bass-sick that I came 
back to my love. 
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“Although his rival while there, I found 
Dr. Paden a brother and one of the best 
friends I ever had. I have wondered if 
A. H. Lewis had him in mind when he 
created ‘Doc. Peets.’ ” 

All very well well about the bass, but let 
Dr. Wilson and all the rest of us beware! I 
confess that I should not dare to visit the 
enchanted valley of White Oaks very 
often, for fear that I might some morn- 
ing unroll my blankets there and stay. 


CHICAGO FLY CASTING CLUB 


In the season’s work of the Chicago Fly 
Casting Club, in the last May meeting the 
winning scores were long distance, F. N. 
Peet, 117 feet; accuracy and delicacy fly, 
A. C. Smith, ninety-two and one-third 
per cent. Delicacy bait, John Hohmann, 
ninety-eight and one-third per cent. In 
the meeting of June 4, owing to bad 
weather, the distance and accuracy fly 
event was postponed. The winning score 
in bait casting was G. A. Hinterleitner, 
ninety-eight and five-tenth per cent. On 
June 18 winners were: long distance fly, 
F. N. Peet, 122 feet; accuracy and deli- 
cacy fly, H. G. Hascall, ninety-three and 
one-half per cent; delicacy bait, H. G. 
Hascal, ninety-eight and one-third per 
cent. Participants in the club events have 
averaged about twenty in number. 


BEAR 
Mr. John M. Phillips, of Pittsburg, Pa., 


has, in company with myself and a few 
others, lost a grizzly bear. He passed 
through this city some weeks ago en route 
to Kalispell and the northern country, and 
as nothing has been heard from him since, 
T remain in doubt as to whether he got 
the bear or the bear got him. 


NEW GAME WARDEN 


Governor Yates has deposed State Game 
Commissioner A. J. Lovejoy and appoint- 
ed in his stead Dr. J. A. Wheeler, of 


Sangamon county. 
E. Hoven. 


First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, TI. 





























THE SIWASH AND HIS CANOE 

The Siwash and his canoe ere as insep- 
arable as a clam and its shell. By “Si- 
wash” is meant the west coast Indian 
from the Columbia river north. Unlike 
the plains Indian, the Siwash is a water 
dweller and a fish eater, in fact he has 
many traits in common with the Japanese, 
and also has a decided Asiatic cast of 
countenance. The same high cheek bones, 
slant eyes, high, broad, squat face is seen 
both in the Siwash and the Jap. Judge 
Swan, one of the old-time residents of 
Port Townsend, once showed some pic- 
tures of Japanese to some of the Haidah 
Indians. They looked at the pictures, and 


legends have something to do with early 
Japanese vessels which may have been 
blown out to sea and then drifted with 
the Jaapan current until finally they 
came to Vancouver Island. The latter is 
the point where the Japan current strikes 
the American coast. It may be, there- 
fore, that the “Kuro Siawah” (Japan cur- 
rent) is responsible for the discovering of 
America from Asia even before the com- 
ing of Columbus to the eastern coast. 
Other Japanese characteristics are some 
of their customs, including the fact that 
they trace their line of descent through 
the mother instead of through the father; 
that they wear masks in their ceremonial 

















OLD CHI-CHI-CHA AND HIS RIVER CANOE 


then said, “Our people.” There are tra- 
ditions among the Siwashes of the coming 
of strange men in strange sailing canoes 
many years ago. These vessels are re- 
ported to have landed on the shores of 
Vancouver Island. Of course, these 
stories are hazy, lacking in detail; but 
with our present knowledge of the Japa- 
nese people, and the trend of the Japan 
current, it is easy to suppose that these 


dances; and that they are expert carvers, 
making many grotesque, though always 
symbolic, carvings in slate, wood and 
other materials. 

Perhaps the finest carving that the Si- 
washes do is the hewing from a solid 
log, the canoes that they use every day. 
This is done with an instrument called 
the T’schumin. This tool consists of a 
chisel-like blade with a handle lashed to 
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it at an acute angle, the result being some- 
thing like a short, one-handed adze. It is 
used for chopping, just as the adze is used. 
With no other tools the Indian of the 
west coast turns out beautifully modeled 
canoes, hewn from a solid cedar log. 

To make one of these vessels requires 
an immense amount of patience and a very 
true eye for proportion. Each tribe has 
some distinguishing mark or characteris- 
tic about the boats they build, so that one 
familiar with the west coast Indian can 
tell almost at a glance what tribe they 
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belong to simply by the kind of boat they 
use; though, of course, they trade among 
themselves and in this manner one tribe 
may acquire the boat made by another. 


The long, low canoe against which the 
old Indian is leaning in the illustration 
is the river boat used by the Puget Sound 
Indians. This particular boat was carved 
or hewn out by old Chi-chi-cha, who is 
shown alongside of his work. This old 
Indian is the chief of the Lake tribe and 
was sub-chief under Sealth, or Seattle, as 
the white people call him. Old Sealth, 
for whom the city of Seattle is named, was 
quite an organizer, end controlled five 
tribes who lived in and about the present 
site of the city of Seattle. These tribes 
were the Lakes, the Duwampsh, the Shil- 
sholes, the Squawks and the Port Madi- 
sons. Only a few remnants of these tribes 
are alive today, most of the old-timers 
being buried in the Indian grave-yard at 
the Port Madison Reservation. Old Chi- 
chi-cha is one of the survivors, full of 
years, and also full of the lore of the old 
days. Today the old man has nothing 
better to do than to live out his days in 
the sunshine, quietly and patiently. Every 
day he is busy at some self-appointed task, 
and many paddles grow into shape under 
his T’schumin; for his fame as a paddle- 
maker is wide among those who know 
good paddles. He can also take a cedar 
log and with his T’schumin quietly and 
patiently chip away day after day, until a 
beautiful canoe grows into being. Such a 
canoe you see in the picture just as the 
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old man had completed the craft and was 
finishing the painting of it. He paints 
them inside and out, so that they will not 
crack in the sun. 

Chi-chi-cha uses no tools except the 
T’schumin and possibly an axe here and 
there at the start, to rough-hew the first 
shape of the wood. He uses no measure 
except his eye, and day after day, slowly 
and patiently, he hews away the wood 
until in “about five Sundays” he has pro- 
duced a craft so true in shape and bal- 
ance that it floats on a level keel without 
ballast. It is so light that one man can 
turn it over his head and carry it away. It 
is so roomy that it will carry four men 
comfortably. It is so nicely shaped that 
it will ride a rapid or go through the 
white-caps of the lake without shipping 
any water. In fact, it is a utility boat. 
It grew into being without a model or a 
measurement because it had a use. It is 
good work, well done. It will last, if 
given reasonable care, for as many years 
as the man who made it. 

Such is the canoe that old Chi-chi-cha 
ealls a “tum-chuck canim;” literally, a 
“river boat.” At first glance the long, over- 
hanging bow shown in the picture may 
seem to be a useless arrangement, but that 
is one of the secrets of these canoes, for 
the shape of it enables them to go through 
white rapids without shipping water. They 
will invariably rise on the wave hefore it 
breaks over the bow, and if it does break 
over the bow it will simply slop a little of 
the crest aboard. Yor may be sure it 
will ship no heavy water. 

The sea canoe is a larger canoe, of dif- 
ferent shape. As to the sea canoe of the 
Neah Bay Indians, a finer craft for the 
purpose does not exist. The river canoe is 
long, shallow and rather flat on the bot- 
tom, while the sea canoe has a high over- 
hanging bow and a high stern. It is also 
deeper and has straighter sides though its 
model is just as beautifully carried out 
as in the river canoe. The boats were 
built for entirely different work and each 
is the result of years of constant associa- 
tion with boats and water until they rep- 
resent about the acme of perfection for 
the uses to which they are put. White 
people are wise, but they could still learn 
a few things here and there from the 
more primitive people. No white man has 
ever built a boat which is any better for 
its purpose than this shallow craft that 
old Chi-chi-cha has just finished. 

Perhaps it would not come amiss to tell 
how he shapes his bost after it is hewn 
out. When it is first hewn it is higher in 
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the middle than at the bow or stern, and 
it looks like almost anything but a good 
river boat. When this stage is reached the 
builder puts some water in the boat, and 
then builds a fire alongside, and heats 
enough rocks to nearly fill the craft. When 
these are as hot as they can be made, he 
rakes them out of the fire and dumps them 
into the water in the boat. In this primi- 
tive way he manages to steam or boil the 
wood until it is soft enough to spread out 
without cracking. When this softening 
has been brought about, he spreads his 
yessel and puts in the thwarts which hold 
it in position. Then after a little time 
the stones and water are dumped out and 
the finishing work of cutting the canoe 
smooth and truing the model is slowly 
and carefully done. After this is all fin- 
ished he burns it inside and out lightly on 
the surface, so that the wood is hardened 
and also made smooth. After this he 
scrapes off the marks of fire and_ paints it. 
In a few days thereafter his boat is ready 
to launch, and from that time on may be 
used daily without further care other than 
to place rush mats or other protecting sub- 
stance over it when it is left out of the 
water where the sun may shine on it. The 
sun will quickly split the vessel from end 
to end unless it be kept damp. 

With such a canoe one could run any 
river from the Rocky mountains to the 
Atlantie coast, and do it safely and with- 
out fear of wreck or damage to the boat. 
This, of course, if he understands the 
handling of a single paddle craft. 


NOTES 


The Washington State Game and Fish 
Protective Association will hold a con- 
vention in Seattle August 10, with the ob- 
ject of hearing the wants of sportsmen 
from the different sections of the state 
and discussing needed changes in the 
game laws. The state of Washington is 
divided by nature into three distinct and 
totally different areas. Each section of 
the state needs game laws different from 
every other section, because of climatic 
and other local conditions. As it is now, 
one law covers the whole state. It is to 
eliminate discrepancies that the State As- 
sociation is taking up the matter, and will 
ultimately produce a bill to be presented 
to the law makers with the indorsement 
of the Association. The latter numbers 
about 3,500 sportsmen at present. 


L. L. Bales, the old time Alaskan mail 
carrier, recently came into Seattle with 
sixteen Aleuts. He is bringing these In- 


dians in for the St. Louis Fair and has 
a representative crowd of men, women and 
children, with all their equipment and 
native finery. Bales had the strangers in 
Seattle for several days, getting them 
somewhat civilized before he tackled the 
Eastern trip. It is a question whether 
the Indians had more fun with Seattle 
or Seattle had more fun with the savages. 
At any rate humor was pretty plenty in 
Seattle about that time on both sides and 
it probably will be in St. Louis. 


Despatches report Indians killing deer 
by the hundred in the British coast coun- 
try north of Vancouver for hides alone. 
Under the Canadian laws it is apt to go 
hard with them if they are caught. 


Henry Diston, Jr., of Philadelphia, and 
Dr. Cook, of New York, are somewhere 
in Alaska after big game. The particular 
quest this time is the biggest pair of 
moose horns in existence. They left Seat- 
tle for the Cook’s Inlet country June 10. 


Snow has been more than usually deep 
this year in the west coast mountains and 
as a natural consequence the streams here 
are all high, making a very late trout sea- 
son. No very large catches have been re- 
corded and no one has caught any extra- 
ordinarily large fish. The latter part of 
the season will undoubtedly give a good 
account of itself. 


Twelve Chinese quails from the Prov- 
ince of Canton, China, were recently liber- 
ated in Madrona Park at Seattle. These 
are part of a shipment of 200 received by 
Mr. Frank Alling of Tacoma some months 
ago, and liberated at different places in the 
state of Washington. If these birds mul- 
tiply as they should and are not killed 
off by the hunters there seems to be no 
reason why they should not become very 
plentiful in the State of Washington with- 
in the next five or six years. 


Salmon have already begun to appear in 
the west coast waters in great numbers. 
These fish always appear on the northern 
coast first and work south with the sea- 
son, the best run coming into Puget Sound 
along about September. The Canadian 
government has issued regulations con- 
cerning the use of nets in the Fraser river 
country. This is aimed at the American 
fishermen and cannery operatives and is 
intended to work to the benefit of the 
Canadians engaged in the same business. 


W. S. Puitures (El Comancho). 
Arcade Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 











NEW SYSTEMS IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Part I: THe IMPoRTANCE OF TIME 


It is strange indeed that the element of 
time and methods of counting it have had 
so little direct attention in photographic 
literature. When a photograph is to be 
taken and all conditions of light and sub- 
ject have been considered and the dia- 
phragm and exposure are both determined 
upon and everything is ready, the one 
single thing that remains to be done is to 
open the lens a certain length of time. 
Without exactness in counting time, there- 
fore, the most careful preconsiderations of 
subject, light, ete., may be undone by the 
carelessness of exposure. 

The only way to do photography correct- 


ly is to do each step correctly. And count- 
ing time (it being the thing to which all 
else is finally reduced) should be con- 


quered first. Those who have some ability 
in music should count time perfectly as it 
is but a matter of rhythm and correct 
speed. In practicing this method lay a 
coin over some letter, or a spot of some 
kind, on a table, or take the shutter bulb 
in hand and accompany with it the spo- 
ken syllable or word. Any one can master 
the matter by a little attention. 

To count a quarter second say the word 
“quar-ter” at talking speed, sliding the 
coin from the spot on saying the first and 
returning it on saying the last syllable. 
If you have a shutter working with a “B” 
or bulb release, get it and press and re- 
lease the bulb while saying the word and 
you will give one-quarter of a second ex- 
posure with the shutter. 

To get an eighth second is rather diffi- 
cult with the hand and coin, but if the 
movement be made as quickly as possible 
the time will not be far out of the way. 
With the shutter at “B,” however, to give 
an eighth of a second exposure is very 
easy. Simply set the shutter and press 
the bulb twice in quick succession as the 
word “quar-ter” is spoken. This allows 
the blades to go shut half way between 
the two pressures, thus giving one-eighth 
of a second exposure. (If the shutter is of 


the automatic type, 

press and release as 

quickly as possible as 

the second pressure 

with that class of 

shutter would again 

open it and spoil the 

whole exposure.) 

With the class that 

must be set, however, 

the two pressures simply serve to mark the 
quarter second of time with exactness and 
the second pressure of the bulb does noth- 
ing whatever to the shutter. 

To count a half second say the words 
“naught-one-half” moving the coin or 
pressing the bulb with the first and last 
syllables. 

For one second say: “naught-one-half- 
and-one.” 

To get the correct talking speed, which 
is of course the key to exactness, a clock 
should be found that ticks in quarter sec- 
onds, and by saying the following lingo 
with the ticking of the clock great ex- 
actness will be developed: (The ordinary 
cheap, circular clocks, about four inches 
in diameter, often tick in quarter sec- 
onds. ) 

Naught-one-half-and-one, 

one-half-and-two, 
one-half-and-three, ete. 


Many think there should be but four 
syllables,in the first second but it is the 
spaces between the points of time that 
must be counted, and not the points them- 
selves. In all the seconds from the end 
of the first on, the last syllable of the 
preceding second serves as the start for 
the next one, so that the starting word 
“naught” is needed only for the first syl- 
lable. Practice counting with a _ stop 
watch, or with some one else holding a 
watch, to see how close a certain time, as 
twenty or thirty seconds, may be meas- 
ured off. 

These intervals which can be given by 
the hand with accuracy, should be elim- 
inated from photographic shutters, which 
should give a slowest speed of 4% of a sec- 
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ond and continuing with zs 3» dp 
etc., as is made necessary by the sequence 
of the diaphragms. This will be seen by 
taking a case where a half second would 
be considered correct for diaphragm 128 
(U. S.). As the correct exposure for each 
diaphragm is placed against it, it is seen 


By Elmer Ford 
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(The intermediate intervals in the high 
speeds are only for catching bodies in 
motion at different speeds. I have named 
this the “recompense” system of shutter 
speeding, for evident reasons.) 

These things are said of shutter speeds 
not in the spirit of accusation against the 


First Prize in Monthly Competition 


“THE SUNSHINE OF THE FOREST” 


that the speeds mentioned are proper and 
should be possible to give with all shutters. 
Diaphragm, 128, 64, 32, 16, 8, 4, 


Exposures, XM’ BaD 


and also -t; and;-5,; in focal plane shut- 
ters, as well as as many as possible of the 
slower intervals down to 14 of a second. 


manufacturers of shutters, but with the 
feeling that many effectual improvements 
will quickly be forthcoming, and that with 
pleasure, from those who make photo- 
graphic goods if a large body of the peo- 
ple who use these goods will but ask for 
them from the dealers and the factories 
and impress it that those improvements 
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are in truth desirable. I think that, for 
a price, any shutter manufacturer would 
bring out such a shutter if it were seri- 
ously demanded. 

—Frank Morris Steadman. 





THE THEORY OF SILVER PRINTING 
Of the tens of thousands of consumers 
of hundreds of thousands of gross of Solio 


FIELD AND 





STREAM 


ble, but with an insight into the theory of 
the process comes a more intelligent and 
appreciative understanding of what might 
be termed the manual or mechanical side 
of the question. 

Chemistry is in itself an interesting 
and profitable study and, in the light of a 
general proposition, the more one knows 
about it the better will be the results at- 
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Fourth Prize 


“THE BRIDGE AT LAST” 


every year, how many ever stop to think 
of the theory of silver printing ? 
Amateurs all over the world know that 
the quality and uniformity of Solio are 
such that by purchasing a sealed package 
of it, putting the paper in the sun behind 
a negative, passing the print thus obtained 
through a toning and fixing solution fol- 
lowed by thorough washing and drying, 
satisfactory pictures are bound to result. 
In short, they have a practical knowledge 
of the manipulation of the paper. But not 
one-half of them could tell much, if any- 
thing, about the sensitive agent employed 
in making the paper, or what chemical 
changes take place with the transfer of 
the negative picture to the paper, or the 
alternate placing of the paper in a toning 
solution, hyposulphite of soda and wash 
water. Practical knowledge of the work- 
ing of the paper is absolutely indispensa- 


tained through its agency. A few words, 
therefore, on the theory of silver printing 
should be as helpful towards enabling one 
to improve his work as an explanation of 
“how to work” such and such a paper. 
The sensitive agent employed in mak- 
ing photographic printing-out papers is 
chloride of silver. It is found native in 
silver mines and is formed whenever a 
soluble muriate is combined with a solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver. The miners call it 
“horn silver.” White in color when pure, 
discoloration quickly occurs on exposure 
to the light under which condition it pass- 
es through tones from faint purple to pur- 
plish black, according to the length of 
time it is exposed. The chloride of silver, 
by the chemical action of the light, is 
changed into a different chemical com- 
pound which chemists generally agree is a 
subchloride of silver and which contains 
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twice as much silver as is in the chloride. 

One atom of silver and one atom of 
chlorine is contained in a molecule of 
chloride of silver, while the subchloride is 
made up of two atoms of silver and one 
of chlorine. A subchloride always contains 
more of the base than of the acid. In 
this case the silver is the base. 

When a piece of Solio (which is coated 
with silver chloride) is placed under a 
photographie negative and is exposed to 
the light, the light reaches its surface 
through degrees of thickness of the film; 
and when the paper is removed from the 
printing-frame it contains different pro- 
portions of the chemical compound formed 
by the light and these different propor- 
tions or quantities are what give the effect 
of light and shade in the finished picture. 
So long as the picture is kept in the dark 
it is permanent when removed from the 
frame, but decomposition of the silver 
chloride would set in, resulting in the 
whole surface being covered with a uni- 
form deposit of the subchloride, should 
the print be exposed to the light. This is 
because the silver chloride which had been 
partly or wholly shielded from the light 
during the printing process, still remains 
unchanged. 

Early experimenters in the science of 
photography spent many long years trying 
to solve the problem of removing the un- 
used silver salts from the paper and the 
consequent preservation of the image; but 
finally hyposulphite of soda was found to 
be the best solvent of the unused salts. 


By Jas. H. Miller 


“IF A WOODCHUCK COULD CHUCK WOOD: 





By Jno. M. Schreck Third Prize 
“MRS. SANDPIPER” 


A new chemical compound is formed by 
the union of hyposulphite of soda and sil- 
ver chloride. It is called silver-sodium 
hyposulphite, a double salt that dissolves 
very rapidly in the sodium hyposulphite 
and is easily washed out of the paper. 
Three atoms of the hyposulphite of soda 
to each atom of the silver is required to 
form this soluble double salt. Right here 
is found a chemical explanation of the ne- 
cessity for fixing prints properly and thor- 
oughly. You know full well that prints 
sometimes turn yellow, and this is either 
due to fixing them in a solution which 
contains less than the above-named pro- 
portion of hypo to silver, in which case 
another compound is formed which will 
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not dissolve and is left in the paper to 
decompose; or to not leaving them long 
enough in the solution for the unused 
chloride of silver to unite with the hypo. 

A print taken from the printing-frame 
and placed directly into the hypo bath 
changes to a kind of brick-red color which 
is very disagreeable to the eye. But chem- 
istry again comes to our aid and before 
removing the unused silver chloride from 
the paper, the print is put through a col- 
oring process which we call “toning.” 

Gold and silver have a great affinity for 
each other and gold is usually employed 
in the toning bath. It combines readily 
with the silver subchloride and turns the 
objectionable brick red color into pleasing 
tones of browns or purplish-blacks. The 
gold is deposited on the silver (somewhat 
on the principle of gold-plating of jewel- 
ry, ete.), and it is the mingling of the 
two that gives the various tones we can 
get on Solio. If the deposit of gold on 
the silver be too great, the print has an 
undesirable blue-gray appearance and we 
say that it is “over-toned.”’ 

After the gold has done its work, the 
print is placed in a hyposulphite of soda 
solution, the unused silver salts are dis- 
solved, the print washed and we have a 
permanent picture whether it be kept in 
the dark or in the light. 

The hyposulphite acts in the same way 
on the silver salts in the combined toning 
bath as when toning and fixing ere car- 
ried on separately. In order to secure 
permanent prints with a combined bath, 
however, the stated proportion of hypo to 
the silver must be maintained so as to en- 
sure the formation of the soluble silver 
salts already referred to; but by renewing 
its fixing power by the addition of half an 
ounce of a saturated solution of sodium 
hyposulphite to each pint of the used bath, 
the convenient though much maligned 
combination will prove a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for the separate processes. 

I shall not here reprint the separate- 
toning-and-fixing and combined-bath for- 
mule prepared and recommended by the 
manufacturers of Solio for use with their 
paper, as these can be ascertained by ref- 
erence to the literature to be obtained 
gratis at any store dealing in photographic 
goods, but will make my final word on this 
subject a repetition of the oft-given but 
none the less wise reminder that the people 
who make a paper, a plate or whatever it 
might be, know better than anyone else 
just what chemical combination will give 
the most satisfactory results. 
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TO FIND THE FOCAL LENGTH OF A LENS 


There are numerous methods for ascer- 
taining the focal length of a lens, but the 
following is as convenient as any: 

Set the focussing scale at infinity, or 
focus upon some distant object, and mark 
the baseboard. Now set up an inch rule 
or other measure and focus so as to get as 
large an image as possible of some definite 
portion. Measure the distance through 
which the lens or screen has been moved. 
Multiply this distance by the actual length 
of that part of the rule focussed and di- 
vide by the length of the image. The re- 
sult will be the focal length of the lens. 
All measurements must be in inches if a 
result in inches is desired. 

For example: Supposing a 6-inch rule 
is focussed so that its image on the screen 
measures 3 inches, and in doing so the 
camera is extended 4 inches beyond the 
infinity mark, the focal length of the lens 
will be 4 inches multiplied by 6 inches and 
divided by 3 inches, which is 8 inches. 

PHOTOGRAPHING AGAINST THE LIGHT 

Here are eight useful rules worth bear- 
ing in mind by those attempting the at- 
tractive but frequently disappointing ef- 
fects to be obtained when the sun faces 
the camera: 

(1) The lens should be free from flare 
as tested by exposing upon an unscreened 
incandescent burner. (2) The lens should 
be shielded from sidelight by screen or 
tunnel. (3) The sun, or whatever the 
strong source of light is, must not be in- 
cluded on the plate. If it is, general fog 
ean scarcely be avoided. (4) Use backed 
plates or films to prevent halation. (5) A 
large stop to avoid flare and halo. (6) Ex- 
posure sufficient for the darkest shadows. 
(7) Development in a diluted solution to 
obtain a soft negative. (8) A printing 
process such as carbon which will do jus- 
tice to shadow detail. 


TEN PER CENT. SOLUTIONS 

A good deal of unnecessary mystifica- 
tion has been introduced in connection 
with the expression “10 per cent. solu- 
tion.” ’ 

Of course, a 10 per cent. solution is 
made either by weight or measure; that 
is, either a given weight of liquid con- 
tains one-tenth of its weight of some 
substance in solution, which is the way 
a scientific chemist would regard it, or 
else a given volume contains one-tenth its 
volume of some other liquid. 

What a photographer wants and means 
by a 10 per cent. solution, however, is that 
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a fluid ounce of 480 minims should con- 
tain 48 grains of the soluble ingredient, 
and the whole confusion has arisen out 
of our custom of measuring liquids and 
weighing solids, coupled with the existence 
of two ounces—a Troy ounce and an 
Avoirdupois ounce, the latter weighing 
437% grains while the fluid ounce con- 
tains 480 minims. Therefore to get a sol- 
ution in which every ten minims contains 
one grain of pyro (for instance) or the 
dram six grains, it is necessary to take an 
ounce avoirdupois of pyro, which is the 
weight by which it is sold, and add enough 
water to make up, not ten ounces, but 
4,375 minims,—that is, nine ounces one 
dram, nearly. 


IMPROVING THIN NEGATIVES 


Amateurs often find that they have a 
negative that is a little too thin to be per- 
fectly satisfactory, but which would, if 
intensified, lose all its delicacy of half- 
tone. This requisite slight amount of 
density is best imparted to the negative 
as follows: 

Dissolve a little dry pyro, allow it to 
oxidize and when brown it is ready for 
use; or if you have not the dry pyro 
handy, save a little of your old pyro de- 
veloper and let that oxidize. Immerse the 
negative in this for a few minutes. It 
will soon become stained yellow and, in 
this condition, will yield a much better 
print than before. The negative is really 
slightly intensified and will give prints 
free from the heavy opacity in the shad- 
ws and chalkiness in the highlights as is 

e case with some of the other methods 
(0 often employed. 


| OVERCROWDING VS. SIMPLICITY 


| One of the commonest faults of the av- 
erage photographer is that of subject- 
crowding,—that is, putting too many dif- 
ferent objects of interest in his picture. 
The beginner is tempted—and usually 
yields to the temptation—to include as 
much as he can. The old hand, on the 
contrary, is equally anxious to leave out as 
much as he can. The latter has learned 
by experience that the art of composition 
is largely the art of omission. “When in 
doubt, leave it out,” is a good maxim. 

Let the reader call to mind the two or 
three pictures that he best remembers in 
any exhibition and make from memory a 
rough sketch. He will then see that it 
was simplicity of arrangement and sub- 
ject which made the deepest and therefore 
the most lasting impression on his mind. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


R. L. §., Buffalo.—The ray filter when 
used with a light-colored solution of bi- 
chromate does not slow the exposure very 
much, though a little allowance should be 
made. When a very deep-colored solution 
is used, the normal exposure may have to 
be lengthened as much as five times. 


CAMERAS AT THE EXPOSITION 


According to the latest ruling, any hand 
camera or Kodak taking a picture not lar- 
ger than 4x 51% inches will be admitted 
free to the St. Louis World’s Fair. Pho- 
tographers, however, should observe that 
“no exhibit or object upon exhibition may 
be sketched, copied or reproduced in any 
way whatsoever without the permission of 
the exhibitor, approved by the Director of 
Exhibits.” 

As several of the photographic maga- 
zines have been claiming credit for the 
granting of the camera privilege at the 
Exposition, it is only just and fair to state 
the actual facts in the case. 

These are that the management of the 
Eastman Kodak Company worked for a 
very long time before the Fair opened to 
get the authorities to consent to the free 
admissionof cameras, and therefore it isto 
this company that the credit belongs for 
the final granting of the desired privilege. 
Beyond a petition gotten up by Mr. Clute, 
of San Francisco, backed up by a number 
of postal card clubs, very little was ac- 
tually done towards influencing the man- 
agement of the Exposition in the direction 
indicated than by the Kodak Company, 
who are ever jealous of the interests of 
their tens of thousands of clients. 

It is manifestly unfair and unkind to 
attempt to snatch the laurels from the 
heads of those who have been instrumen- 
tal in securing to the amateur photograph- 
ic fraternity a privilege that cannot but 
be appreciated to the fullest possible ex- 
tent by every member thereof. It costs 
nothing to put the credit in the right 
place. 

For the benefit of prospective visitors to 
the Exposition, let it be known that the 
latest ruling of the Board of Managers 
admits the new No. 3A Folding Pocket 
Kodak to the grounds free of charge. This 
instrument, which has only been on the 
market for a short time, takes pictures 
314 x 5% on films, or 3144 x 414 on plates. 
All of the pictures of the Exposition in 
this number of Fietp anp StreAM, with 
two exceptions, were taken with one of 
these cameras. 


Francois Vorrier. 











THE MISNAMED LLEWELLIN SETTER 

Mr. Teasdale Buckell has disowned nam- 
ing the so called “Llewellin” setter and it 
looks as if no one will have the courage 
to acknowledge that he was the sponsor, 
or one of the sponsors. Here is Mr. Buck- 
ell’s disclaimer: “It was done and settled 
before I heard of the proposal. I was 








ter market and under a misapprehension 
added thousands of dollars to Mr. Llew- 
ellin’s bank account for dogs many of 
which he could not sell to his own coun- 
trymen. When Mr. Charles H. Mason vis- 
ited Mr. Llewellin’s kennels on one oceca- 
sion and asked what in the world they 
were keeping a specially wretched lot of 
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asked to write to one of the papers and say 
what had occurred, and did so, but my 
advice was not asked.” We at least know 
that Mr. Buckell knows who foisted this 
singular misnomer upon the American set- 


setter puppies for in place of putting them 
in the bucket where they belonged, he 
was told that they were “the culls they 
sent to America.” We are not denying 
that some good setters did come from Mr. 
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Llewellin, and he got prices that warrant- 
ed his sending his best customers some- 
thing better than culls, especially men he 
knew were able to tell a cull from their 
money’s worth. But he had established no 
strain of dogs by years of continuous 
breeding and selection, such as would war- 
rant what he turned out from his kennels 
being known as Llewellin’s. Neither had 
he inaugurated any new cross, for Mr. 
Statter and others had done the same thing 
before Llewellin ever thought of it and it 
was the success of this cross in their ken- 
nels that caused Llewellin to try it. 

To speak of Laverack setters is emin- 
ently proper, for Mr. Laverack had had a 
kennel of setters for years, had bred for 
a type and it was dogs in the eighth or 
more generations of his own breeding that 
were known as Laveracks. That was a 
strain, and entitled to the name. But 
what was this so-called Llewellin setter? 
It is claimed to be a combination of Lay- 
erack and Duke-Rhaebe. Laverack we 
know as a strain, no matter if we doubt 
the pedigrees straining back in every line 
to one pair of dogs. Now was Duke a 
Llewellin bred dog? Not at all, for he 
was owned by that well-known London 
sportsman, Mr. Barclay Field, and was by 
Sir F. Graham’s Duke, out of Slut, owned 
by Sir V. Corbett. These were all gentle- 
men sportsmen who bought good dogs for 
their own shooting, and while we know 
but little about the progenitors of Duke, 
we may clearly assume that they were good 
in the field. Duke was a good field dog 
and it is little wonder that he was liberally 
bred to, but it is to Rhaebe that he owes 
his hold on fame. 

Rhaebe was at best in the matter of 
pedigree a mongrel setter, and there is no 
absolute certainty that her sire’s sire was 
not a collie. It was well known at the 
time of Rhaebe’s excellence as a brood 
bitch that her granddam was seen running 
loose in company with a collie at the time 
she was said to have been bred to Calver’s 
Grouse. This granddam was Carver’s Nell, 
and her pedigree goes no further than her 
sire, her dam’s sire and grandam’s sire 
and dam. Rhaebe’s dam was a half Gor- 
don and half a Scotch strain of English 
setters. There is no Llewellin in that. 
in fact he never owned Rhaebe at all, for 
she was bred and owned by Mr. Statter, 
and got wonderful performers, no matter 
to what dog she was bred. She was bred 
to Laverack’s Dash, then to Duke, then to 
the Laverack’s Fred and then to Dash, 
and for four years in succession her pro- 
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geny won the champion cup at the great 
Shrewsbury trials. Mr. Statter sold Rob 
Roy for $3,750, so that the value of the 
line was in Rhaebe and she was Mr. Stat- 
ter’s. Her descendants originated what 
was at the time called the “field trials 
strain.” Later on and after Mr. Statter 
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had won in 1870 with Bruce and in; 1871 
at the Shrewsbury and other field trials 
with Dan, Mr. Llewellin purchased this 
dog from Mr. Statter and he was known 
after that as Llewellin’s Dan. 

Taking this Dan, which was neither bred 
by him nor brought out by him, Llewellin 
bred him to a bitch ealled Lill II, which 
he had bought from Mr. Laverack, and 
sent out to this country one of her pup- 
pies, Leicester. At the same time he had 
Dora, a sister to Dan, and bred her to a 
Laverack dog named Prince and from her 
came the bitch Dart, sent out with Leices- 
ter, and these are hailed now as the ori- 
ginal importation of “Llewellin” setters. 
Now this Dora was also imported to Mas- 
sachusetts and her descendants by any 
Laverack dog claim equal privilege as to 
being Llewellin, whereas that gentleman 
had no more to do with the breeding of 
the parents or of the puppies than the man 
in the moon. Mr. Laverack bred the Lav- 
eracks imported into this country, Mr. 
Statter bred Dora, and the American own- 
ers of Dora bred her descendants. Yet 
they are Llewellins! Can anything be 
more absurd than such a claim? 

Some will perhaps say that Mr. Llewel- 
lin was anyway a famed breeder of Eng- 
lish setters, and his thorough knowledge 
of the breed induced him to purchase a 
few of the Duke-Rhaebe strain to incor- 
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porate on his home stock which he had 
bred so carefully for many years. Well, 
we will turn to the records, but bear in 
mind that Bruce of the first Dash-Rhaebe 
litter was whelped in 1868, and won at 
Shrewsbury in 1870 and 1871; Dan by 
Duke out of Rhaebe was whelped in 1869 
and ran for Mr. Statter in 1871; Rob Roy 
whelped 1871 ran for Mr. Statter in 1872. 





STYLISH SERGEANT II., AN OREGON-BRED ENG- 
LISH SETTER 


What was Mr. Llewellin’s standing at that 
time? We find on reference to the Eng- 
lish stud book, vol. 1, that he had up to 
the close of 1873 registered eleven English 
setters and as the English Kennel Club 
registers free all winners at kennel club 
shows and at field trials that includes all 
Mr. Llewellin’s crack dogs. Of these elev- 
en dogs, three were bred by Mr. Statter, 
Dan, Dick and Ruby; four by Mr. Laver- 
ack, Prince, Countess, Fanny and Nellie; 
one by Mr. F. R. Bevan, Flax; two by Mr. 
Jones, Quince and Random, and one was 
supposed to have been bred by Lord 
Hotham. 

Strange that this great breeder at the 
time that Mr. Statter and Mr. Barclay 
Field and Mr. Laverack were turning out 
the great dogs of that time, was not doing 
something besides buying stock from other 
people, from which to breed his “Llewel- 
lin” setters. His field trials winners in 


English setters were his brace of pure Lav- 
eracks, Countess and Nellie, but Mr. Llew- 
ellin was running half-bred Gordons and 
Trish but he never won an important stake 
until two years after the great “Llewellin” 
strain of setters had been introduced into 
America. 


This winner was Leda, first in 


1874 for the Shrewsbury Stakes for bitch- 
es. Leda, by Dan (Statter), out of Lill 
(Laverack). In 1875 Countess Bear bred 
by himself, by Dan (Statter), out of Coun- 
tess (Laverack), won the Field Trial Der- 
by, and her sister Countess Moll won the 
Shrewsbury Stakes in 1876. The follow- 
ing year Nora, by Dan (Statter), out of 
Nellie (Laverack), won the same stakes 
and her sister Norna won the Shrewsbury 
puppy stakes in 1877. That is Mr. Llew- 
ellin’s field trials record taken from the 
compendium of “principal field trials win- 
ners” published in the English stud book, 
Vol. V. 

From the same source we take as fol- 
lows: Champion cup, 1870, Statter’s 
Bruce, by Dash (Laverack) out of Rhaebe 
(Statter). 1871, Statter’s Dan, by Duke 
(Field) out of Rhaebe (Statter). 1872, 
Statter’s Rob Roy, by Fred IT. (Laverack) 
out of Rhaebe (Siatter). 1873, Field’s 
Daisy, by Dash II. (Laverack) out of 
Rhaebe (Statter). The Shrewsbury cup 
for setters was won in the same years by 
Bruce, Dan, Rob Roy, all run by Mr. Stat- 
ter, and in 1873 Mr. Field ran equal first 
with Rock and Rake, brothers to Rob Roy. 
Surely this is enough to show how emin- 
ently improper was the naming of the 
English setters purchased by Americans 
from Mr. Llewellin after that gentleman. 

And now comes Mr. Buckell and asks us 
to call them American setters. Patriotism 
might induce fanciers of the jingo order 
to “whoop-her-up” for America. But any 
breed to get a distinct name must be a 
distinct variety. Is this to be called Amer- 
ican setter a new variety? Not at all. It 
is our old and trusty friend the English 
setter, which came originally from that lit- 
tle island from which many another good 
dog has come. It is to be called American 
setter because it is bred here, not because 
it is any different, unless not being quite 
so good looking on the average is a differ- 
ence to the extent of a variety. Are we 
going to stop at setters, or will we have to 
follow with United States setters for our 
improved (?) Irish setters? Will the Ches- 
apeake Bay dogs which are so much better 
out in the Puget Sound district than in 
the East, be named the Puget Sound dog? 
What about this influx of Airedales from 
the Chestnut Hill district of Philadelphia, 
that can do up some of the cracks from 
Yorkshire? It is to be Wissahickon ter- 
rier for them, and Mattapam terriers for 
“The New Kings,” and will we have New 
York spaniels for the excellent Japanese 
that are so much better in the metropolis 
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of this eountry than in Yokohama? What 
nonsense to suggest such a thing. 

There is just one name for this breed 
and it is plain English setter, with neither 
Llewellin nor anything else about it. And 
while it is very nice to have an English- 
man like Mr. Buckell tell us we have set- 
ters that are far and away ahead of any- 
thing they ever had in England, we “hae 
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inches at shoulder and in length 36, 37 
and 38, and one was 21 by 35. We thought 
of Mr. Buckell’s claim when at the Myrtle 
Kennels a few days ago and measured six 
of the setters there with the following re- 
sult: ten months puppy, 24 x 36; two dogs, 
one 2314 x 3614, the other 22144 x 37. Three 
bitches measured 2214 to 23 at shoulder, 
by 37144 to 3814 from nose to tail, these 
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oor doobts,” for it is this same Mr. Buck- 
ell who said a few weeks ago that we had 
lost size in English setters and present day 
dogs could not compare with those of thir- 
ty years ago. All we can say is that if 
the present yard of tape has not shrunk 
from what it was thirty years ago the setter 
is not a bit smaller. The late Hugh Dal- 
ziel in “British Dogs” gave the measure- 
ment of seven setters, of which one was 
24 inches at the shoulder and 36 inches 
from nose to tail. Two others were 22 x 38, 
one 22x36, three bitches were each 22 


measurements being taken without knowl- 
edge of the figures Dalziel had given. Now 
if Mr. Buckell goes wrong on measure- 
ments which can be proved or disproved, 
our belief in his mere opinions is rather 
shaken and we still cling to the idea that 
the best setter of today would have diffi- 
culty in beating good old Gladstone in his 
prime. 
THE SUMMER SHOWS 

Three most pleasant gatherings have to 
be added to the list of summer shows of 
1904 and a distinct advance has been 
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made in the hold these fixtures have upon 
dog owners. There is no gainsaying the 
fact that the regular circuit shows of the 
spring are more or less a procession of 
victories for the dogs taken along the line 
by the paid handlers, and that the local 
owner has the unpalatable experience of 
seeing himself beaten by a man with a 
well filled stocking, which sets at naught 
his little bit of home breeding. At these 
summer shows the local man comes to 
his own, or pretty nearly so; anyway he is 
not snowed under, as the money hunter 
who sees nothing in showing where there 
are no money prizes keeps his dogs at 
home. 

Wissahickon had a great show, and it 
is no discredit to the others which fol- 
lowed to say that this was not only the 
first chronologically, but in quality and 
snap it also held the lead. It was a sur- 
prisingly good show and thoroughly well 
managed, the New York exhibitors get- 
ting away in time to reach New York by 
eight o’clock. The officials were all old 
hands at the business and rattled the class- 
es into the rings so that there was a good 
long lunch hour and then plenty of time 
to spare in which to complete the judging. 

St. Bernard’s were rather small classes, 
this show having always had a very good 
local entry, whereas this year out-of-town- 
ers came to the rescue, particularly Miss 
Marks, of Stamford, who took on Grand- 
ma Bylo and Baby Beautiful and with 
them Mrs. Cumming’s The Challenger, 
bred by Miss Marks, and a very much im- 
proved dog he is at present. Baby Beauti- 
ful was the best in the show. The great 
Dane classes were also rather light, but 
they were not without quality, Fordham 
Arnolt and Guido of Broughton being the 
two firsts in winners classes, and they are 
a nice pair of great Danes. Montebello 
is entirely out of it now, and game cocks 
crow where great Danes were wont to bay. 
There was an excellent turn out of deer- 
hounds, thanks mainly to Mr. and Mrs. 
Spackman, who had five entered; their 
Ormonde and Theodolina were the cracks. 
Russian wolfhounds had a nice one in 
Tolstoi, shown by Mr. Coxe, Jr., and in 
bitches Lansdowne Narcissus was alone. 
Two more Lansdownes, Coldstream and 
Hall Stream, were in front in greyhounds, 
and in the motley lot in the American fox- 
hound classes Foxy Quiller and Bragdon 
in dogs and Carmen in bitches were the 
leaders in winners’ classes. The Marsh 
Valley and West Chester hunts made good 
entries of hard, working dogs, with not 
much quality about them. 
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Beagles were an excellent lot and almost 
entirely local, though Windholme got the 
plums in winners classes with Matchless 
and Faultless, the latter beating out that 
lovely little bitch Waveland Jewel. Wil- 
son Barnard, who has lately been making 
large additions to his muster roll at his 
Bryn Mawr kennels, had some very nice 
ones competing, including the novice dog 
winner, Somerset Finder, also Mahoning 
Duke, third limit, Captain of Radnage and 
Susie Blitz. Chestnut Hill is a beagle 
country and the men who own them want 
them good looking as well. 

Major Taylor had a most complimen- 
tary entry in pointers, and this with the 
most of the cracks left out. Duke of 
York made one more last appearance and 
won in open dogs and winners’; he lasts 
wonderfully well. Fairacre Lady was the 
best of the bitches, with Keim’s Whitee, 
not in good shape, reserve in winners. The 
setter entries under Mr. Mortimer were 
also numerous and the quality excellent. 
One of Dr. Hair’s Rumney Rangers was 
second in dog puppies. We are not saying 
that this was altogether wrong, but we 
miss the mark if this young one does not 
turn out a very nice dog; he wants a bit 
of time yet. He was second in novice and 
American bred dogs to Lavalette Tramp, 
who is a good fronted dog but still slack. 
Tt was a close thing between Lansdowne 
Dovey Ranger and Stylish Bloomfield in 
limit dogs, both beating Lavalette Tramp. 
Then in open Mallwyd Sirdar won from 
Rumney Racket, both well known, and it 
must be said that they were not in their 
usual bloom of coat. Perhaps that was 
why Dovey Ranger split the pair in win- 
ners’ and took reserve. Lansdowne Mall- 
wyd Florence repeated her Providence suc- 
cess in both puppies, winning from a much 
younger but pretty bitch from the Bloom- 
field. kennels, named Lady Bloomfield, 
who will do for later shows, being an Oc- 
tober puppy. The novice winner was 
Lansdowne Mallwyd Princess. We re- 
marked last month that this Mallwyd busi- 
ness was being done to death and this 
doubling of prefixes ought to be summarily 
stopped as a nuisance. Mallwyd means 
nothing nowadays, for every crossroads 
setter is being given the prefix. And by 
the way, why are so many setters at fault 
behind? This is a fault that needs look- 
ing after, and breeding to a winner may 
be altogether the incorrect thing and only 
accentuate faults of this kind. Queen’s 
Paragon, much improved in Delmont’s 
care, was first in limit, while in open Lans- 
downe Mallwyd Di won from Mallwyd 
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Meg, with Paragon third and Madcap 
fourth. A nice quartet of bitches this. 

Irish setters were more numerous than 
at some recent shows, but neither in this 
breed nor in Gordens are show commit- 
tees warranted in giving full classifica- 
tions when they have to part with cash 
prizes. Our old friend Duke of Gloucester 
was able to score once more in open and 
winners, second to him being Borstal 
Rock, from Providence. Bonnie Bess had 
no difficulty in getting her first in winners 
and then came three Gordons, one, Wood- 
bury, duplicated in all three classes of 
dogs, and he took two firsts and was re- 
serve in winners to Teddy A., who here 
won his champion title. In the bitch 
class was a misnamed reminder of old 
times. At one time our best Gordon was 
owned by Ned Maher of Philadelphia. 
One of this dog’s sons was named after 
Mr. Maher, but succeeding generations 
knew not Ned, and so we find that Ned 
Mayers is the sire of Della Mayers. Sure- 
ly Mr. B. W. Andrews was not led into 
this slip, and in his pedigree of Bessy A.., 
we imagine that the printer sought for 
uniformity and made Bessy A. and Peggy 
A. also by Ned Mayers. Our good friend 
at Woodbury will please note in case he 
has also been led astray. Della won in 
winners from Bessy A. and they were a 
pretty good lot of bitches. ° 

Collies were a large entry with Mr. Old- 
ham as judge. Simply another instance 
of giving exhibitors a change to a man 
who “knows a dog.” The month of age in 
favor of Rippowam’s Republican had 
something to do with his beating Wyvene 
Eclipse. Both are most promising pup- 
pies, the former a tricolor and he should 
not lack coat as his dam is Red Hills Min- 
nie, one of the heaviest coated bitches ever 
seen in this country and a well bred one, 
being by Parkhill Galopin out of Parkhill 
Molly, and she by Parkhill Squire out of 
Parkhill Pinnacle. In the novice class 
there were some promising collies, there 
being an entry of sixteen, headed by the 
second in puppies. A nice one in Roy 
was reserve; very taking in head and char- 
acter, a bit gay in stern though. The Con- 
queror, who has always had a look in at 
lots of shows, captured first in American 
bred. also in limit, open and winners, beat- 
ing Braebourne Masterpiece in all three 
classes. The latter is a very nice collie. 
But how Ellwyn Straightaway came to get 
not even one Jetter is not easily under- 
stood. He won here last year if we re- 
member correctly and is a real good collie, 
one that ought to have had a look in for 
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winners even. In bitches a smart puppy 
named Craigmore Chieftainess won from 
first to last in her classes. And she ought 
to do well later on, for she is not yet a 
good shower. Another that will also do 
better is Wellesbourne Opal, a Hanover 
Victor bitch bred by Dr. Jarrett, and 
shown on this occasion out of coat. In 
open and winners Chieftainess beat Bran- 
dane Ethel in a close match. Mr. Mitchell 
Harrison, who was formerly so prominent 
in collies, was on hand in the next breed, 
the old English sheepdogs, to show King 
Bob for Mrs. Harrison and it took first 
in novice, but was beaten in the other 
classes by Ambler. 

Dalmatians are always strong at this 
show, and there was no exception on this 
occasion, and the Edgecombes had quite 
an inning of success. Miss Martin’s Edge- 
combe Roy, a well built and good spotted 
one, took first in puppy, novice, and limit, 
and then was beaten by E. D’Artagnan in 
open and winners. The same owner’s 
Spotted Diamond also took first in win- 
ners bitches. The Chow and poodle class- 
es were one sided in the awards, Mrs. Jar- 
rett taking all but one third in the Chow 
classes and the Red Brook kennels making 
a clean sweep in poodles. The bulldog 
classes had nothing new of a sensational 
character and Rodney Smasher captured 
first in dogs, while in bitch winners’ Hid- 
den Treasure, Mrs. Delmont’s Prince Al- 
bert bitch, took the blue. 

Mr. Murray Bohlen was also a clean 
sweeper in Clumber spaniels with his Nor- 
woods, the most of which were of his own 
breeding, his N. Adam and N. Dulcie get- 
ting reserve in winners to two imported 
ones, N. Shot and N. Harmony. They 
cannot beat Endcliffe Bishop yet when the 
judge knows his business and again he 
was first in field spaniels. In bitches Mr. 
Keasbey had a deserved winning with 
Saybrook Duchess and S. Moonlight, the 
latter the hetter of the two. The entry of 
cocker spaniels was deplorable and with a 
spaniel club judge at that, and he Mr. 
Oldham. Twenty-three entries of thirteen 
dogs and bitches all told, in seventeen 
classes, is the tale of how the spaniel club 
puts up a man and then seemingly dis- 
credits him. Romany Rye and Buster were 
the best two in dogs and Nell Gwynne and 
Red Ruby in bitches, other than black, 
while in black Rhinebeck Rollick and 
Champion Maple Leaf won in winners. 

Wissahickon had a wonderful turn out 
of Airedale terriers, a breed which has 
taken hold all over the country in a re- 
markable manner. What was still more 
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remarkable was the success of the Ameri- 
can bred terriers, Wyndhill Tackle and 
Prince Hal, beating Bronside Monarch, 
Black Douglas and Floriform. Douglas 
is also American bred, but the other two 
are imported and Floriform has won at 
some important shows, so that even ad- 
mitting that his condition might not please 
the judge entirely he is nevertheless a 
well known good dog. 

Wyndhill Bristles was catalogued as 
the sire of quite a number of good ones, 
and divided the honors with The New 
King as a sire. The latter had Prince 
Hal, Black Douglas and Cavalier to his 
credit in dogs and Lady Tempest, Lady 
Cardigan and Bronside Betty in bitches. 
We seem to have struck it rich in breeding 
material in Airedales. The best two 
bitches were, however, the imported York 
Sceptre and Sandown Delph Girl. 

Bull terriers were rather light classes 
and Princeton Monarch and Marguerite 
of Navarre led in winners. Frank Dole 
had a good lot of Boston terriers to judge 
and with so many of the right sort before 
him he turned them about pretty well. 
However, he got good ones in front, though 
Kimberley was, perhaps, fortunate in get- 
ting winners, good dog as he undoubtedly 
is. Next to him came Spotswood Banker. 
Whisper and Governess fought it out 
again in bitches for high honors, and were 
so placed. They are a smart pair indeed. 
Fox terriers are not doing much when 
Seldon Stuyve can win from all comers 
in smooth dogs and Norfolk Dinah in 
bitches. But in wires it was different and 
Mrs. Barry had the right sort in Primrose 
Conqueror and Hot Stuff for her two firsts 
in winners. Both were very fit and Con- 
queror is a dog of much character, while 
Hot Stuff is as good as she ever was. 
Courtland Thyge, again unfortunately en- 
tered incorrectly, won from Full o’ Fight 
and this we do not endorse, while third to 
them was Selwonk Mixer a far more typi- 
eal Irish terrier. We have not yet seen a 
correct criticism of Thyge. His head is 
not at all the correct thing in Irish ter- 
riers, the skull being narrow and round, 
while the exaggeration of fluff about the 
muzzle is far too suggestive of a lot of 
hard work to keep him in trim. His front 
is defective and he is light of bone for his 
size. The fault found with his light color 
is all wrong. True, he is not a red, but 
wheaten is as much Trish as is red and it 
is only fancy that puts red as the sup- 
posedly correct color. His coat has a sur- 
prisingly harsh texture, considering how 
much whiskers he has. Full o’ Fight is a 
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better dog than when shown last Novem- 
ber at Philadelphia, and can beat Thyge 
for character, but as we say, even allowing 
that Mixer is defective behind, he is never- 
theless a better Irish terrier and should 
win from the other two, other things being 
equal. In bitches also we have a great 
faney for Crowgill Sally shown as she was 
here, but she gets beaten by many a poor- 
er bitch. Edgecombe Patsey won in win- 
ners, but we never took any great liking 
to this bitch and would have put Raynham 
Radium over her. In a small entry of 


Scotties, Sandown Garnet and Sandown 
Both the right 


Heather won in winners. 
sort. 

Mr. Hopton knocked them all out by 
his Welsh terrier placing and once more 
this hardly dealt lot of fanciers are won- 
dering where they are at. We cannot 
criticise what was done because we did 
not have a chance to see the dogs in the 
ring. Jack, a black and tan terrier which 
should not be entered as without pedigree, 
was the best of his breed, and for second 
came Musette, rather on the small side, 
but should do for a nice brood bitch. 

Mrs. Senn had a good line of toys and 
won in Yorkshires with Endcliffe Muriel; 
in Pomeranian bitches with Endcliffe 
Midget; in King Charles with Square 
Face; in rubies with Madame Patti, also 
taking the two specials for best dog and 
best bitch in toy spaniels with Square 
Face and Patti. 

LADIES’ KENNEL ASSOCIATION 

The change of venue of the L. K. A. 
summer show to Mineola naturally pro- 
duced no large income at the gate. We re- 
marked last year that the first show at 
Hempstead suffered lack of support from 
having selected a holiday when there were 
far too many counter attractions for New 
Yorkers to have them go to a dog show so 
far away from home. This year the holi- 
day was, avoided, but Mineola had only 
the advantage of being minus the long 
drive from the depot which was one draw- 
back at Hempstead. Next year let us have 
a show within five cents trolley ride of 
New York city hall. It can be managed 
very well and it can have electric lights 
and everything up to date. There are 
two ways of getting a “gate,” one being to 
give such an attraction as will force the 
people to travel to see it or take your show 
to where people are thickest. The L. K. 
A. cannot do the former when it means a 
trip down Long Island, but it ean under- 
take the latter and find an al fresco loca- 
tion right on Manhattan that is every way 
suitable. 
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We are sorry to say that the support 
accorded to the L. K. A. show was not 
what must have been expected. A sched- 
wle of 487 classes, or say four hundred 
minus the winners classes, was announced 
and the total number of dogs entered was 
530, just a shade more than one per class. 
Now that fully demonstrates that such a 
classification was quite out of place. At 
New York last February we had at least 
twenty-five fewer classes and seventeen 
hundred dogs were entered. We state the 
facts, and will frankly add that we have 
not satisfied ourselves as to what should 
be done in the way of putting a stop to 
the very apparent opportunity of getting 
up reputations for dogs with very little 
real foundation. An L. K. A. win should 
mean something more than a walkover; 
and to demonstrate what the actual com- 
petition was we have gone through the 
catalogue roughly and find as follows (er- 
rors and omissions excepted)—one entry, 
93 classes; two entries, 82 classes; three 
entries, 54 classes; four entries, 25 classes; 
five entries, 24 classes; over five entries, 
98 classes; total, 326 classes. That leaves 
about seventy-five classes which did not 
get any entry. 

The ladies of the show committee and 
the members are aware that we have been 
at all times a steadfast supporter of the 
Association and what we say now is not an 
attack or anything of the kind on the L. 
K. A., but simply the drawing attention to 
a condition which seemingly calls for rem- 
edy of some sort. Most assuredly if the 
show committee had been giving cash 
prizes the venture would have been a fi- 
nancial slaughter and there would be a 
change next time, and there should be as 
it is, it seems to us, and so keep up the 
standard of a win at an L. K. A. show. 

As many entries were absent, thus fur- 
ther reducing competition we will confine 
our remarks to such breeds as produced 
entries to a fair extent, and where any- 
thing worth particular notice calls for at- 
tention. 

Colonel Ruppert signalized his return to 
the St. Bernard fancy by showing a good 
young dog named Bonaparte, a son of 
Prince Napoleon. He is not a very large 
dog, but a well made one, particularly 
sound with well filled out quarters and 
good type of head. Miss Bird showed a 
very nice Russian wolfhound in Tousky, 
winning everything in bitches with her. 
She was slightly timid in her strange sur- 
roundings but when she had got used to 
them showed very nicely and displayed 
much quality. Mrs. Kelley had out a full 
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lot of greyhounds and won everything but 
two seconds. 

The foxhound display was excellent, 
thanks to the entries of the Meadowbrook 
and Middlesex hunts. Dr. Jarrett judged 
these classes and when it came to the pack 
prize some one else was called upon to offi- 
ciate. We are not averse to pack prizes, 
but unless they are awarded by persons 
capable of judging the dogs singly tliey 
are simply gallery plays with an award of 
questionable value. If these pack judzes 
are competent to judge at all, why do they 
not act on the regular classes? We know 
well why, so why should they be permitted 
to act at all? We have yét to see a pack 
judge set to work as if he knew what he 
was about, and those who are regulars at 
the ringside can tell very quickly whether 
a man knows his business or not, for pack 
sortiness is not to be found out by looking 
at one lot in a corner and then walking 
over to another corner and gazing at an- 
other lot of standing, downtailed hounds. 

It was unfortunate for Mr. John White 
that he made his entry as a judge of setters 
and pointers at a show which afforded 
him so little opportunity to demonstrate 
what he could do. What a time since we 
have seen the name of R. C. Cornell as an 
exhibitor. On the last occasion he was 
known as “Bob” Cornell, while now we doff 
thatches and address him with the prefix 
of “Judge,” by reason of his being a New 
York magistrate, and a good one, too. In 
the old days he was secretary of the W. K. 
C., and the pointer Sensation was his till 
he died. Here he had a brace of work- 
manlike dogs, not too heavy, but well built 
and muscled. Grouse was second in the 
novice class and Duke won in heavy limit. 
The judge also had a nice setter named 
Rock Buckellew, which got to reserve in 
winners’. 

Sporting spaniels were slightly better 
than at Wissahickon, Mr. Oldham again 
officiating. Brookside won all along the 
line, taking every award in four winners’ 
classes. 

Dr. Jarrett had of course a good entry 
in collies, considering the time of year. 
Greystone Breadalbane won from Faugh- 
a-Ballagh. As we happened to be the first 
judge to put these dogs that way after a 
series of wins for the Irishman, we take 
the liberty of saying that on this occasion 
the pendulum was due to swing the other 
way. Breadalbane was not in as good 
shane as of late, and the other dog was the 
fitter of the two. From the same kennels 
came Greystone Gypsy, the winner in 
bitches all through from novice. A nice 
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quality bitch and a good winner. The re- 
turn of Mrs. Kernochan to the role of ex- 
hibitor was heartily weleomed and so was 
her success in smooth collies and also in 
Trish terriers where Erminie had a great 
victory in getting the breed special. 

The Red Brook kennels won every first 
shown for in poodles and in only one class 
was an entry from this kennel put behind 
another person’s dog; that was in novice 
dogs where Mirs. Vesey’s The Harlequin 
was second over Fan. Sindbad the Sailor 
won the breed special. Bulldog judging 
was along entirely new lines, Rodney 
Smasher defeating such dogs as Mersham 
Jock and Chibiados, the latter even going 
down before Rodney Rosador. Only four 
bitches were shown and two puppies were 
the lucky ones in winners’ class. 

Wyndhill Tackle clinched his Wissa- 
hickon victory in Airedales by again tak- 
ing first from puppies to winners’, beating 
Tone Masterpiece, now York Masterpiece. 
in open. The latter we thought never 
looked better. York Sceptre again won 
over Delph Girl in bitches. FEastover 
Lancelot and Whisper led in Boston ter- 
riers, and in dachshunds the regular meet- 
ing between Motschenbacher and Keller 
entries again resulted in favor of the for- 
mer. 

Mr. Post had a good entry of beagles 
and Windholme did not scoop everything 
this journey, for next to Windholme Game- 
ster in dogs came Rock Ridge Doctor and 
in bitches the Rock Ridges were placed 
well up all along the line. 

Mr. ‘Lynn judged fox terriers and put 
Warren Drastic up in dogs and Warren 
Jenny in bitches, smooth division, light 
entries all through. In wires Mrs. Barry 
again won with Primrose Conqueror and 
Hot Stuff. Under Mr. Winthrop Ruther- 
ford Full o’ Fight won over Courtlandt 
Thyge and Crowgill Sallie took reserve 
to Erminie in bitches, with Raynham Ra- 
dium, Raynham Kathleen and Edgecomb 
Patsey behind the latter. Read our re- 
marks on Wissahickon judging of Irish 
terriers. 

The remainder of the classes were large- 
ly of one entry with frequent twos and 
occasional three entries in class. 


SHOW AT BRIGHTON BEACH 

The first attempt of the Long Island 
Kennel club at a one day show was not 
supported as should have been the case. 
The place for holding the show was con- 
venient enough had early arrangements 
been made for transportation on the ele- 
vated trains to the beach, but with no dogs 
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allowed on steamers to Coney Island or on 
surface cars or elevated beyond the East 
river and the show “more as fifteen miles 
away” the difficulty in getting a dog to 
the Beach was puzzling. When you got 
there it was all right, for George Tyde- 
man had everything in nice order, the loose 
boxes in the racecourse paddock being 
made use of for kennelling and the judg- 
ing being done under the paddock stand, 
which made a cool retreat for man and 
beast that hot day. The club officers were 
also most attentive to the show and the 
wants of visitors, so that this should be 
a popular fixture next year. 

The first ninety classes drew an entry of 
seventy dogs, so we will let them go and 
travel as far as collies. Here Frank Dole 
judged and untrammelled by precedents 
went his own way. Rippowam Republican 
went back to third in puppies, the winner 
being Greystone Dutton which he beat at 
Mineola. Breadalbane again won and here 
very certainly we considered Faugh-a- 
Ballagh should have been put first on coat. 
Few bitches and Greystone Gypsy again 
a winner all through. Mr. Matthews 
judged bulldogs and Chibiados was again 
put behind Rodney Smasher, but his best 
of the dogs was Rodney Coronation. Had 
the latter and Chibiados exchanged places 
it would have been about right, but every 
judge to his taste. So also in bull terriers, 
wherein Mr. Claire Foster placed Norcross 
Carrots over Princeton Monarch. 

Airedales were again a warm aggrega- 
tion, but with mixed puppies, novice and 
limit and all the open bitch entries absent 
it came down to the best dog in winners 
and York Masterpiece won from Bronside 
Monarch. Just make a memo. to the effect 
that this Monarch is a much improved dog. 

Mr. Riley of the Strafford kennels 
judged Boston terriers and had quite his 
own ideas as to how they should be placed 
and that is right. Oarsman was his best 
dog, with Eastover Lancelot next. Barry 
we thought a bit high over the two Spots- 
woods—Banker and Prisoner. Poor Bank- 
er he has a “roll” one day and is on his 
uppers at the next show. He is a dog we 
like anyway. Governess beat Whisper. 
Both good ones, take your choice and you 
will find supporters. 

Nothing doing again until we came to 
wire haired fox terriers and Primrose Con- 
queror we believe attained his title of 
champion here, beating Selwonk Briar. 
We must enter protest :—Silkwork Briar, 
Silkworm Briar, Silwork Divinity, Silk- 
worm Divinity, is a bit too much of 4 
mixture for all to be correct. The proper 
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compromise is Selwonk. In wire bitches 
Cairnsmuir Blooming Hot was being 
warmed up to beat Hot Stuff and the lat- 
ter was sold, it was said, because of Bloom- 
ing Hot being able shortly to beat her, but 
the fire went out and she got warped in the 
moulding, so Hot Stuff still walks in. Di- 
vinity was reserve in winners. 

The rest of the terrier classes had light 
entries and Mr. Mortimer really did not 
need them in the ring to mark his judge’s 
book, for he has placed them enough times 
for us all to know how they were to go. 
We all know Mr. Mortimer is a good 
judge, but that does not mean that he is 
perpetually going to draw large entries 
from defeated owners. In fifteen classes 
of Irish, Welsh, Scottish and black and 
tan terriers twenty-four dogs were entered 
and he had twenty-one fox terriers in six- 
teen classes. Mr. Mortimer knows that 
his being put up all the time does the 
shows no good, but as he has frequently 
said it is not his business to decline judg- 
ing on that account. We have shown un- 
der Mr. Mortimer at every show he has 
judged at since last September so that this 
is not the growl of a “kicker,” simply a 
statement of fact. Give us a little rest 
and trot Mr. Mortimer out six months 
hence, but then not at all the shows one 
after another for another six months. Will 
bench show committees masticate on this 
fact for a few moments? Mr. Mortimer 
judged Airedales at Wissahickon on June 
11, entries for Brighton Beach closed on 
June 8 and eighteen terriers were entered, 
of which seven shown at Wissahickon were 
absent. If Brighton Beach entry date had 
been subsequent to Wissahickon show 
would those seven entries have been made? 

JAMES WaTSsoN. 





THE SPORTSMAN’S DOG 
THE QUESTION BOX 


Q.—I bought a fine looking pointer pup 
recently. The breeder from whom I got 
her was quite certain she was not in the 
least gun-shy and stated positively that if 
not entirely satisfactory in every way I 
might return her at his expense. I paid 
a hig price and, of course, had a right to 
expect the worth of my money. Upon ar- 
rival I took her out of the crate myself 
and noticed at once that she was very 
timid. After a few days, I fired a .32 
caliber revolver in the yard some distance 
from here and that report nearly fright- 
ened her to death. She would not eat any- 
thing from my hand for a week, and 
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crouched on the ground and retreated to 
any place out of reach upon my approach. 
I stated the fact to the breeder and re- 
quested an explanation, and have had one 
letter stating that he thought the pup 
would soon get over that; but he made no 
reply at all to subsequent letters. She will 
be a year old soon and I wanted to use her 
on game this coming season but am hope- 
lessly disappointed. Do you think she will 
ever be worth anything for field work? Is 
there a way to get her over the extreme 
shyness ? 

A.—In sending away for a pup one can 
not be too careful whom he deals with. 
Any breeder who has a reputation at stake 
would not misrepresent a dog, or would 
be willing to make good in some way to 
the satisfaction of his patron. You need 
not despair, however, for the most aggra- 
vated case of gun or other shyness can be 
overcome completely if only the proper 
course be pursued. Space does not permit 
to give full directions to cover your case, 
but if you send to Fretp anp Stream and 
procure a copy of “The Amateur Trainer,” 
follow directions as therein contained and 
use common sense in handling your dog, 
the trouble will be overcome in a very 
short time to your entire satisfaction. 


Q.—A short time ago I received a nice 
little setter pup from a friend in another 
state. The pup is now two months old 
and does not seem to grow as it should. 
Has poor appetite and a little raw meat is 
about all he will take. He likes milk, but 
T have been told that feeding milk should 
be discontinued as soon as possible, so as 
to avoid worms. Will you kindly enlight- 
en me on this subject, and greatly oblige 
a regular reader of Fretp anp STREAM ? 

A.—There can be nothing better for a 
puppy, or an older dog as well, than milk. 
Raw meat usually acts too freely on the 
bowels, but is good food for any dog. 
Cooked lean beef in liberal quantities and 
all the sweet milk the pup will lap is the 
best you can give to induce vigorous 
growth. Aside of this give table scraps, 
but be careful as to small bones; large 
bones to gnaw at are desirable. 


Q.—I have a pointer that I bought from 
a farmer who let him run at will on the 
place, so he got into the habit of ranging 
ico far away. When I take him out for a 
run he soon disappears in the bushes and 
that is the last I see of him for an hour 
or more. Several times I sueceeded in 
finding him on point along some fence, but 
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when he sees me he lights out, to leave me 
wondering when and where I will next see 
him. nce I caught him and gave him a 
good sound licking for this. It had a 
good effect for a while, that is, he re- 
mained behind me without hunting at all. 
After a while though he had sneaked off, 
and I went home without him that day, the 
dog coming in afier sundown. Now, can 
T ever get this fellow to stay near me and 
hunt as a dog should? 

A--Certainly you can, but the whip will 
never accomplish it. The dog has had his 
way on the farm, going on a hunt at will 
and returning when tired out. The lash- 
ing you gave him merely had the effect 
to cow him for a time. It will be neces- 
sary to put him through a course of yard 
training as per “The Amateur Trainer.” 
That will make him obedient to orders and 
subject to your will. Begin without delay, 
putting in twenty to thirty minutes per 
day on him, (at home) then by the time 
your shooting season opens he should be 
all you desire. He hunts and points, what 
he lacks is training. 


Q.—My young pointer bitch is doing 
finely and has not a fault, but I live near 
a railroad and she is simply scared to 
death at every train that passes. If she 
can not get into some hiding place she 
will lie down and shake with fear until 
the train has passed out of sight and hear- 
ing. I have tried tying her near the track, 
and did everything I could think of, but 
she seems to get worse. I wish you could 
answer this in your department in Fie.p 
AND StrReAM this month. Thanking you in 
advance and assuring you that your de- 
partment is a great help to amateur dog 
men. 

A.—Tying her near the track of passing 
trains was a mistake, and had a tendency 
to augment her fear all the more. Lead 
her near to the passing train, speaking 
kindly and encouragingly, patting her gen- 
tly, and in every way get her to see that 
there is no harm in store. Repeat this 
day by day, getting nearer and nearer, till 
she is ultimately oblivious to the noise. 
Avoid all force and harshness. 


Q.—I have a pointer, three months old, 
out of pedigreed stock, first class in every 
way, but his front legs are weak and turn 
out to quite an extent. Will he straighten 
up in time and could you suggest any- 
thing to help him or would you let nature 
take its course? I would like to get him 
in good shape to use on game this fall. 

A.—-Since the pup is weak constitution- 
ally you should not attempt training till 
fully strong and well upon its feet. It 
may be rickets, and in that case there is 
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little hope of his ever amounting to much 
as a hunting dog. Put some lime water 
in his food; give good wholesome food, 
such as cooked lean beef, and all the bones 
he wants to gnaw at. Good care and time 
alone must solve the problem. 


Q.—A little less than three months ago 
my dog, now one year old, was taken with 
a violent stomach trouble and had a se- 
vere fit, and was very sick for a day or 
two; but in a short time he was all right 
again. Since then he has been subject to 
fits and has one almost every time he is 
out for a run. He never has one at home, 
but after going out into the field and run- 
ning the fit comes on and lasts from two 
to five minutes. After recovering from the 
fit he seems bewildered and weak, but 
rradually gets over it, and in the course of 
half an hour is all right. Can you advise 
if this is caused by lack of exercise, im- 
proper feeding, or is it hereditary, and is 
it serious or something he will get over 
when he is older? 

A.—There are isolated cases of apoplec- 
tic fits and the dogs so afflicted should be 
chloroformed, as there is nu cure. ‘The 
great majority of cases of fits in dogs, how- 
ever, are directly caused by the presence 
of worms. Relieve the sufferer of the par- 
asites and fits will not occur. Taking a 
dog to the field with heavily loaded stom- 
ach does bring on an ailment similar to 
fits. Also if allowed to get overheated. It 
is well to treat for worms whenever any 
form of fits occur. Treatment can do no 
harm, but will effect a cure in most cases. 


Q.—As a regular interested reader of 
FieLp AND Stream I would be pleased with 
your opinion in the following case: I was 
compelled to kill my five-months-old point- 
er puppy recently, because of convulsions. 
One evening he was taken sick while lying 


in the kitchen behind the stove. I turned 
him out, thinking he would get over it. 
Next morning I found he was making a 
trotting track of the yard, ’going round 
and ’round without interruption, and 
wholly oblivious to my calls to him. Think- 
ing he probably had hydrophobia I got my 
gun to kill him, but as he passed the well 
he made an effort to jump up to it as if 
wanting water. I drew him a pan of wa- 
ter and pitched him bread, both of which 
he partook of freely. He would not al- 
low me to touch him. With bread I tolled 
him into the dog house and shut him up. 
He continued his trotting in the limited 
space and would run against the sides of 
the house until finally he went into very 
violent convulsions and was in a dying 
condition when killed. 
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BIG BORE HIGH POWER RIFLES 


Any experienced hunter will tell you that the Winchester .405 and .35 caliber 
Model 1895 Rifles are the most powerful made. The Winchester Smokeless 
powder cartridges which they shoot have heavy mushrooming bullets, making 
them particularly effective against biggame. Winchester rifles and Winchester 
cartridges—each made for the other—are indispensable to all successful hunters. 


See our Exhibits at St. Louis in Manufacturers and Fish and Game Buildings. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., - - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











A—Simply an aggravated case of 
worms. There was no need of killing the 
sufferer. Had he been relieved of the 
great mass of worms almost completely 
filling the smaller intestines and also prob- 
ably having worked their way into the 
stomach, he would have recovered without 
other after-effects than retarding his 
growth. The worms boring into the in- 
testines and the walls of the stomach 
caused the restiveness and ultimate con- 
vulsions. 

It is safe to assert that, as a rule, all 
dogs have worms at all times, and that 
many a dog dies or is killed because of 
this ailment. The usual symptoms of 
worms are the following and by observing 
these much annoyance may be averted and 
a good dog’s life spared: Ravenous appe- 
tite, varying to a total refusal of food; 
foul breath, nausea; irregularity of bowels 
terminating in persistent diarrhea; fre- 
quent vomiting, fits and convulsions; 
rough staring coat; lips pale; eyes bulg- 
ing out; caked nose; bloated appearance; 
general debility and wasting vitality, ete. 
It should not be understood that ail of the 
symptoms manifest themselves at the same 
time and with all patients. In case either 
one or several of them appear, it will be 
safe to suspect worms, and treatment 
should not be delayed. Puppies need more 


attention to this matter than older dogs, 
but a course of treatment for worms from 
time to time (whether any bad signs are 
observed or not) as a safeguard, can do 
only good. 


Q.—After getting a copy of “The Ama- 
teur Trainer” from FIELD AND STREAM, and 
having read it over carefully two or three 
times, I think it one of the best pieces of 
work in its special line I have ever seen. 
My dog is a fine English setter bitch, past 
seven months old, very intelligent and ac- 
tive. If you will kindly enlighten me on 
one subject, I will appreciate it very much 
indeed; it is this: She may probably soon 
come in season and I should like to be in- 
formed what to do, as I do not want to 
breed her till next year, but use her only 
for hunting this fall. 

A.—A bitch usually comes in season for 
the first time at one year old, hence you 
will not be annoyed or delayed in training 
her at this time. The subsequent seasons 
will occur nearly regular every six months 
thereafter, whether she be bred or not. It 
will be quite necessary to securely isolate 
her during the periods, lasting twelve to 
twenty days. Keep her in a stable loft if 
possible. Up to and after that time you 
may proceed to train and hunt without 

interruption. 


Ep. F. HaBervery. 


For nature lovers, J. Horace McFar- 
land’s new book “Getting Acquainted With 
the Trees” will be a rare treat. As a tri- 
umph of book making, alone, it commends 
itself to the exacting book connoisseur, 
while the outdoor man or woman must 
surely be delighted with it. “In the sweet 
springtime, when the rising of the sap 
incites some to poetry, some to making 
maple sugar, and some to watching 
for the first flowers,” the author takes 
the reader afield to . “look at a few 
tree-blooms, and to consider the possi- 
bilities and pleasures of a peaceful hunt 
that can be made with profit in city 
street or park, as well as along country 
roadsides and in the meadows and the 
woods.” Though he states that he is 


. “not a botanist, nor a true scientific 
observer, but only a plain tree lover,” Mr. 


McFarland knows trees and writes inter- 
estingly about them. Should the reader 
fail to discover from his writing the au- 
thor’s evident charm of outdoor tempera- 
ment, he must surely win admiration by 
the many beautiful photographs with 
which he has illustrated his books. Pub- 
lished by The Outlook Company, New 
York. 

Charles Platt & Son, 62 Fulton street, 
New York, are fishing tackle jobbers and 
manufacturers. They carry a complete 
line of fly tyers’ and rod makers’ supplies. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


A handsome mountain sheep poster hang- 
er is being distributed by the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 
There are many Winchester agents, so 
write at once if you would secure one of 
these beautiful hangers before the limited 
supply is exhausted. 


A refrigerator basket in August is to 
the pickner, camper or automobilist what 
a well-made camp fire is to the big game 
hunter on a stormy November night. Good 
cheer in plenty is contained in the refrig- 
erator basket. Drop a card to The Bur- 
lington Basket Co., 22 Main St., Burling- 
ton, Iowa, mention this magazine and ask 
for one of their No. 2 baskets on approval. 


At Union Hill, N. J., during the recent 
National Scheutzen-Fest, Dr. W. D. Hud- 


son, the rifle expert, shooting a new Rem- 
ington-Scheutzen-Fest rifle, won the 
“King” event, breaking the former record 
by 20 points. Dr. Hudson was proclaimed 
Scheutzen-King for this remarkable feat. 


The Marble rifle sights, made by the 
Marble Safety Axe Co., Gladstone, Mich., 
are becoming popular with big game hunt- 
ers. Marble’s “tricks” for sportsmen stand 
the test. 


Von Lengerke & Antoine, the Chicago 
sporting goods dealers, are leaders in their 
field in the West. Sportsmen will find 
their stock complete and of the best 
grades. They are sportsmen of long ex- 
perience and know the requirements of 
Western hunters and fishermen, and cus- 
tomers are assured satisfactory treatment. 


With a toilet powder, as with almost ev- | 4 


erything else, it is essential to be sure that 
you get an article of real merit. The ab- 
solute purity of its ingredients and the ex- 
ercise of the greatest care and skill in its 
manufacture have made Mennen’s a fa- 
vorite toilet powder with shavers. 


The Grand Rapids Gas Engine and 
Yacht Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., has en- 
tered the motor boat arena with a 10-horse 
power automobile launch. The boat “Only 
View,” the first model out from the works, 
has been cleaning up Lake Michigan ree- 
ords wherever speeded. 


“The American Fox-Hound,” by Haiden 
C. Trigg, Glasgow, Ky., embracing a his- 
tory of the celebrated Trigg, Birdsong and 
Maupin strains, is a book that will be ap- 
preciated by all lovers of the fox-hound. 
A feature of the book is the series of inter- 
esting letters from famous fox hunters dat- 
ing back to 1867. 

Peters’ shotgun ammunition has enjoyed 
a good season of popularity with the trap 
shooters this year, as proven by their re 
peatedly winning general averages at trap 
shooting tournaments all over the country. 
C. M. Powers, of Decatur, IIl., shooting 
New E. C. in Peters’ shells has done un- 
usually well. J. S. Fanning (Infallible), 
Fred Gilbert (Du Pont), C. G. Spencer 3 
(Du Pont), C. A. Young and Harold | 
Money have all won with Peters cartridges 7 
this season. 

















Drawn by G. Ryder 


“A sweet place to shoot in” 
(See “ The Prairie Chicken, Past and Present ”’) 








